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NUMBER ONE. 


Ir is with difficulty that [ persuade myself that it is I who am sit- 
ting and writing to you from this great city of the East. Whether I 
look upon the face of Nature, or the works of man, I see every thing 
different from what the West presents— so widely different, that it 
seems to me at times as if I were subject to the power of a dream. 
But I rouse myself, and find that 1 am awake, and that it is really I, 
your old friend and neighbor, Piso, late a dweller upon the C a 
hill, who am now basking in the warm skies of Palmyra, and not- 
withstanding all the splendor and luxury by which I am surrounded, 
longing to be once more in Rome, by the side of my Curtius, and with 
him discoursing, as we have been wont to do, of the acts and the policy 
of the magnificent Aurelian. : 

But to the purpose of this letter, — which is in agreement with my 
promise to tell you of my fortunes since I parted from you, and of m 

good or ill success, as it may be, in the prosecution of that affair w hich 
driven me so far from my beloved Rome. O, Humanity! — why art 
thou so afflicted ? Why have the immortal gods made the cup of life 
so bitter? And why am I singled out to partake of one that seems all 
bitter? My feelings sometimes overmaster my philosophy. You can 
forgive this, who know my sorrows. Still I am delaying to inform 
you concerning my journey and my arrival. Now I will begin. 

As soon as I had lost sight of you weeping on the quay, holding i in 
your hand the little Gallus, and the dear Lucilia leaning on your arm, 
and could no longer, even by mounting upon the highest part of the 
vessel, discern the waving of your hands, nor cause you to see the fer- 
vor with which I returned the sign of friends ship, I at once left off 
thinking of you, as far as I could, and, to divert my thoughts, began to 
examine, as if I had never seen them before, the banks of the yellow 
Tiber. At first the crowds of shipping, of every form and from ev ery 
part of the world, distracted the sight, and compelled me to observe 
what was immediately around me. The cries of the sailors, as they 
were engaged in managing different parts of their vessels, or as they 





* The present paper is the first of a series, in which it will be attempted to pre- 
sent a picture of the state of the East, in the reign of Aurelian, and of the fall of 
Palmyra — private adventure being ac dded, to serve as amedium for describing the 
manners and opinions of the age. 
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called out in violent and abusive terms to those who passed them, or as 
their several galleys struck against each other, in their attempts to 
go up or down the river, together with the frequent roarings and bel- 
lowings of whole cargoes of wild beasts from the deserts of Asia and 
Africa, destined to the amphitheatre, intermingled with the jargon of 
an hundred different barbarian languages, from the thousands who 
thronged the decks of this fleet of all nations. These sights and sounds 
at first w holly absorbed me, and for a moment shut all the world be- 
side — even you — out of my mind. It was a strange yet inspiring 
scene, and gave me greater thoughts than ever of the power and 
majesty of Rome. Here were men and ships that had traversed oceans 
and continents to bring the offerings of their toil, and lay them at the 
feet of the mistress of the world. And over all this bustle, created by 
the busy but coarse spirit of commerce, a splendor and gayety were 
thrown by numerous treremes and boats of pleasure, which, glittering 
under the light of a summer’s morning sun, were just setting out upon 
some excursion of pleasure, with streamers floating from the slender 
masts — music swelling up from innumerable performers — and shouts 
of merry laughter from crowds of the rich and noble youths of the city, 
who reclined upon the decks, beneath canopies of the richest dyes. As 
these Cleopatra barges floated along with their soft burden, torrents of 
vituperative epithet were poured upon them by the rough children of 
Neptune, which was received with an easy indifference, or returned 
with no lack of ability in that sort of w arfare, according to the temper 
or breeding of the parties. 

When the novelty of this scene was worn out, and we had fallen a 
few miles below the city, to where the eye first meets the smiling face 
of the country, I looked eagerly around, first upon one, and then upon 
the other bank of the river, in search of the villas of our fortunate citi- 
zens, and waiting impatiently till the well-known turn of the stream 
should bring me before yours, where, with our mutual friends, we 
have passed | so many happy days. It was not long before I was grati- 
fied. Our vessel juntlilly doubled the projecting point, blackened 
with that thick grove of pine, and your hospitable dwelling greeted my 
eyes ; now, alas! again, by that loved and familiar object, made to over- 
flow with tears. I was obliged, by one manly effort, to leap clear of 
the power of all-subduing love, for my sensibilities were drawing upon 
me the observation of my fellow passengers. I therefore withdrew 
from the side of the vessel where I had been standing, and moving to 
that part of it which would best protect me from what, but now, I had 
so eagerly sought, sat down and occupied myself in watching the move- 
ments and the figures of the persons whom chance had thrown into my 
company, and with whom I was now, for several weeks, to be shut up in 
the narrow compass of our merchant-barque. I had sat buta little while, 
when the master of the ship, passing by me, stopped, and asked if it was 
I who was to land at Utica — for that one, or more than one, he believed, 
had spoken for a passage only tothat port. ‘ No, truly,’ I replied ; and 
added : ‘ Do you, then, cross over to Utica ? — that seems to me far from 
a direct course for those bound to Syria.’ ‘Better round-about,’ re- 
joined he, in his rough way, ‘than risk Scylla and Charybdis; and so 
would you judge, were the bowels of my good ship stored with your 
wealth, as they are, or, it may be, with that of some of your friends. The 
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Roman merchant likes not that narrow strait, fatal to so many, but 
prefers the open sea, though the voyage be longer. But with this 
wind — once out of this foul Tiber — and we shall soon see the white 
shores of Africa. Truly, what a medley we seem to have on board ! 
Jews, Romans, Syrians, Greeks, soldiers, adventurers, merchants, ped- 
lars, and, if I miss not, Christians too ; and you, if I miss not again, 
the only patrician. 1 marvel at your taking ship with so spotted a 
company, when there are these gay passenger-boats, sacred to the trim 
persons of the capital, admitting even not so much as a case of jewels 
beside.’ * Doubtless it would have been better on some accounts,’ I 
replied, ‘ but my business was urgent, and I could not wait for the 
sailing of the packet-boats; and beside, I am not unwilling to cast 
me where I shall mix with a greater variety of my own species, and 
gain a better knowledge of myself by the study of others. In this ob- 
ject I am not likely to be disappointed, for you furnish me with diverse 
samples, which I can contemplate at my leisure.’ ‘ If one studied so as 
to know well the properties of fishes or animals,’ rejoined he, in a sneer- 
ing tone, ‘it would be profitable, for fishes can be eaten, and animals 
can be used: but man! I know little that he is good for, but to bury, 
and so fatten the soil. Emperors, as bemg highest, should be best, and 
yet, what are they ? Whether they have been fools or madmen, the 
‘Tiber has still ran blood, and the air been poisoned by the rotting car- 
casses of their victims. Claudius was a good man, I grant; but the 
gods, I believe, envied us our felicity, and so took him.’ ‘ I trust,’ said 
i, sighing deeply, ‘that the present auspices will not deceive us, and 
that the happiness begun under that almost divine ruler, will be com- 
pleted under him whom he designated as most worthy of the sceptre 
of the world, and whose reign — certainly we may say it — has com- 
menced so prosperously. I think better of man than you do, and I 
cannot but believe that there will yet rise up among us those who shall 
feel what power, almost of a god, is lodged in the will of a Roman 
emperor, and will use it like a god to bless, not curse, mankind. Why 
may not Nature repeat the virtuous Antonines? Her power is not 
spent. For myself, | have faith that Aurelian will restore, not so much 
the greatness, as the peace and happiness of the Empire.” ‘So have 
not I,’ cried the master of the ship: ‘is he not sprung from the loins 
of a peasant ? Has not the camp been his home ? ‘Was not a shield 
his cradle 2? Such power as his will craze him. Born to it, and the 
chance were better. Mark a sailor’s word: he will sooner play the 
part of Maximin, than that of Antonine or Severus, or of our late good 
Claudius. When he feels easy in the saddle, we shall see what he will 
do. So far, the blood of barbarians, slain in battle, has satisfied him: 
when once in Rome, that of citizens will be sweeter. But may the 
gods befriend us!’ 

At this point of our discourse, we were interrupted by loud and angry 
vociferations from the forward part of the vessel, where I had long 
observed a crowd of the passengers, who seemed engaged in some 
earnest conversation. ‘The tones now became sharp and angry, and 
the group suddenly dispersed, as the hoarse and commanding voice of 
the master of the ship reached tuem, calling upon them to observe the 
rules of the vessel, which allowed of no riot or quarrelling. Upon this 
they separated, this way and that. ‘Toward me there moved one whom 
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I hepdly. inane how to describe, and yet feel that I must. You will 
here doubtless exclaim, ‘ Why obliged to describe? Why say so much 
of accidental companions ? 3ut you will answer yourself, I feel per- 
suaded, my Curtius, by supposing that I should not particularly notice 
a mere companion of the voyage, unless he had connected himself in 
some manner with my fortunes. Such has been the case with this per- 
son, and one other whom I will shortly introduce to you. As I was say- 
ing, then, when that group dispersed, one of its number moved tow: ard 
me, and seated himself near me. He was evidently a Roman and a 
citizen. His features were of no other nation. But with all the dig- 
nity that characterized him as a Roman, there were mixed a sweetness 
and a mildness, such as I never remembered to have seen in another. 
And in the eye there was a melancholy and a deepness, if 1 may say 
so, more remarkable still. It was the eye of one who was all sor- 
row —all love —and all purity; in whom the soul had undisputed 
sway over the passions and the senses. I have seen an expression 
which has approached it, in some of our priests, but still far below it 
in power and beauty. My first impulse was to address him, but his 
pallid and thoughtful countenance, together with that eye, restrained 
me, and I know not how I should have overcome this strange diffi- 
dence, had not the difficulty been removed by the intervention of a 
third party. This was no other than one of those travelling Jews, who 
infest all cities, towns, and regions, and dwell among all people, yet 
without mixing with any. He was bent almost double by the weight 
of large packages of goods, of all desc riptions, which he carried, + 
before and part behind him, and which he had not yet laid aside, 

hope, I suppose, of effecting some sales among the pesengers. ‘Here's s 
old Isaac the Jew,’ cried he, as he approached toward where I sat, 
and then stood before me resting his pannier of articles upon a pile of 
merchandise, which lay there —‘here’s old Isaac the Jew, last from 
Rome, but a citizen of the world, now on his way to Carthage and 
Syria, with all sorts of jewelry and ornaments : nothing that a lady 
wants that’s not here —or gentleman either. Most noble Sir, let me 
press upon you this steel mirror, of the most perfect polish: see the 
setting, too; could the fancy of it be better? No? You would 
prefer a ring: look then at this assortment —iron and gold rings — 
marriage, seal, and fancy rings — buckles, too: have you seen finer ? 
Here, too, are soaps, perfumes, and salves for the toilet — hair-pins and 
essences. Perhaps you would prefer somewhat a little more useful. 
I shall show you, then, these sandals and slippers: see what a charm- 
ing variety — both in form and oer ri pretty feet alone should press 
these —think you not so? ~ But, alas! Icannottempt you.’ ‘ How is it 
possible,’ said [, for another to speak, when thy tongue wags so fast ? 
Those rings I would gladly have examined, and now that thou hast 
discharged that volley of hoarse sounds, I pray the e open again that 
case. I thank thee for giving mean occupation.” ‘Take care!’ replied 
the voluble Jew, throwing a quick and ae glance toward the 
Roman whom I havealready mentioned — ‘take care how my friend here 
of the new faith hears thee or sees thee, an’ thou wouldst escape a re- 
buke. He holds my beauties here and my calling in high contempt, and 
as for occupation, he thinks one never need be idle who has himself to con- 
verse with.’ ‘What you have last uttered is true, replied the person 
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whom he addressed : he need never want for employment, who posses- 
ses the power of thought. But as to thy trade and object, not to that nor 
to what thou sellest: only to being myself a buyer.” ‘Ha! thou wilt 
not buy? ‘Trust Isaac for that. I keep that w hich shall suit all, and 
enslave all to my purposes: I w ould have made thee buy of me before, 
but for the uproar of those soldiers.’ While uttering these words, he 
had placed the case of rings in my hands to examine them, and was 
engaged himself in exploring the depths of a large package, from 
which he at length triumphantly drew forth a parchme nt roll. ‘Now 
open all thine eyes, Nazarene,’ cried the Jew, ‘and thou shalt see what 
thou shalt. Look!’ And so saying, he unfolded the first page of the 
book, upon which the eye of the Roman had no sooner fallen, than his 
face suddenly glowed as if a god had shone through him, and reverent- 
ly seizing the book, he exclaimed: ‘I thank thee, Jew; thou hast con- 
quered: Lamacustomer too. Here is my purse —take what thou wilt.’ 
‘Hold, hold!’ interrupted the Jew, laughing, ‘I have not done with thee 
yet; what thou hast bought in Greek, | would now sell thee again in 
Latin. Thy half convert, the soldier Macer, would greet this as a cor- 
dial to his famishing soul. Take both, and thou hast them cheaper.’ 
‘Your cunning hardly deserves such a reward,’ said the Christian, as I 
now perceiv ed him to be, ‘ but you have said well, and I not unwillingly 
obey your suggestions. Pay yourself now for both, and give them to 
me, ‘carefully tolled up.’ ‘No better sale than this shall I make to-day, 
and that too to a Jew-hating Nazarene. But what matters it whom I 
tax for the upholding of Jerusalem ? Surely it is sweeter, when the 
cruel Roman or the heretic Christian is made unconsciously to build 
up her walls.’ Thus muttered the Jew to himself, as he skilfully bound 
into a parcel the Christian’s books. ‘ And now, most excellent Sir,’ said 
he, turning toward me, ‘ what do you find worthy your own or your lady’s 
finger ? Here is another case — perhaps these may strike you as rarer 
for their devices, or their workmanship. But they are rather better 
suited to the tastes of the rich Palmyrenes, to w hom I am bearing 
them.’ ‘Ah!’ I exclaimed, ‘these are what I want. This seal ring, 
with the head of Zenobia, for which I sought in vain in Rome, I will 
buy, nor care for its cost, if thou canst assure me of its resemblance to 
the great queen. Who was the artist?) ‘As I stand here, a true son 
of Abraham, he replied: ‘it was worked by a Greek jeweller, who 
lives hard by the Temple of Fortune, and w ho has e ngraved it after a 
drawing made by a brother, an inhabitant of Palmy ra. ‘Two such 
artists in their way are not to be found. I myself, moreover, bore the 
original drawing from Demetrius to his brother in Rome, and that it is 
like the great queen, | can well testify, for | have often seen her. Her 
marvellous beauty is here well expressed, or as well as that which 
partakes so much more of heaven than of earth can be. But look at 
these, too! Here I have what I look to do well with. See! Heads of 
Odenathus! ‘Think you not they will take well? These also are 
done with the same care as the others, and by the same workmen. 
Nothing of the kind has as yet been seen in Palmy ra, nor indeed m 
Rome. Happy Isaac! —thy fortune is made! Come, put them on thy 
finger, and observe their beauty. King and queen — how lovingly 
they sit there together! ''T was just so when Odenathus was alive. 
They were a noble and a loving pair. The queen yet weeps for him.’ 
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* Jew,’ said I, ‘on thy word I purchase these. Although thy name is in 
no good repute, yet thy face is honest, and I will trust thee so far.’ 

* The name of the unfortunate and the weak is never in repute,’ said 
Isaac, as he took my money and folded up the rings, his whole manner 
eee changing. ‘The Jew is now but a worm, writhing under 


the heel of the proud Roman. Many a time has he, however, as thou 
well knowest, turned upon his destroyer, and tasted the sweetness of a 
brief revenge. Why should I speak of the massacres of Egypt, 
Cyrene, and Syria in the days of Hadrian? Let Rome beware! Small 
though we seem, the day will yet arrive when the glory of Zion shall 
fill the whole earth — and He shail yet arise, before whom the mighty 
Emperor of Rome shall tremble in his palaces. This is what I say. 
Thanks to the great Aurelian, that even a poor son of Abraham ma 
speak his mind, “and not lose his head. Here’s old Isaac: who'll buy 
of old Isaac — rings — pins — and razors, — who'll buy? And so sing- 
ing, he turaed away, and mixed with the passengers in the other parts of 
the vessel. The wild glare of his eye, and deep, suppressed tone of his 
voice, as he spoke of the condition and hopes of his tribe, startled and 
moved me, and I would willingly have prolonged a conversation with 
one of that singular people, about whom I really know nothing, and 
with none of whom had I ever before come in contact. When I see 
you again, I shall have much to tell you of him; for during the rest of 
the voyage we were often thrown together, and, ‘as you will learn, he 
has become of essential service to me in the prosecution of my objects. 
No sooner had {saac withdrawn from our company, than I embraced 
the opportunity to address myself to the remarkable-looking person 
whom I have already m part ‘described. ‘Itis a great testimony,’ I 
said, turning toward him, ‘ which these Jews bear to their national 
religion. L much doubt if Romans, under similar circumstances of 
oppression, would exhibit a constancy like theirs. Their attachment, 
too, is to an invisible religion, as one may say, which makes it the 
more remarkable. They have neither temples, altars, victims, nor 
statues, nor any form of god or goddess, to which they pay real or 
feigned adoration. Toward us they bear deep and inextinguishable hate, 
for our religion not less than for our oppressions. I never see a Jew 
threading our streets with busy steps, and his dark, piercing eye, but I 
seem to see an assassin, who, with Nero, wishes the Roman people had 
but one neck, that he might exterminate the whole race with a single 
blow. Toward you, however, who are so nearly of his own faith, I 
suppose his sentiments are more kindly. The Christian Roman, per- 
haps, he would spare.’ ‘.Not so, I greatly fear,’ replied the Christian. 
* Nay, the Jew bears a deeper hatred toward us than toward you, and 
would sooner sacrifice us; for the reason, doubtless, that we are nearer 
him in faith than you ; just as our successful emperors have no sooner 
found themselves securely seated, than they have first turned upon the 
members of their own family, that from this, the most dangerous quar- 
ter, there should be no fear of rival or usurper. The Jew holds the 
Christian — though in some sort believing with him—as a rival — 
a usurper —a rebel; as one who would substitute a novelty for the 
ancient creed of his people, and, in a word, bring ruin upon the very 
existence of his tribe. His suspicions, truly, are not without founda- 
tion; but they do not excuse the temper with which he regards us. I 
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cast no imputation upon the virtues of friend Isaac, in what I say. 
The very spirit of universal love, I believe, reigns in his soul. Would 
that all of his race were like him.’ ‘ What you say is new and 
strange,’ I replied. ‘1 may possibly bring shame upon ogee by 
saying so, but it is true. I have been accustomed to regard Christians 
and Jews as in effect one people; one, I mean, in opinion and feeling. 
But in truth I know nothing. You are not ignorant of the prejudice 
which exists toward both these races, on the part of the Romans. I 
have yielded, with multitudes around me, to prevailing ideas, taking no 
steps to learn their truth or error. Our writers, from Tacitus to the 
base tools — for such they must have been — who lent themselves to 
the purposes of the bigot Macrianus, and who filled the city with their 
accounts of the Christians, have all agreed in representing your faith as 
a dark and mischievous superstition. I have, indeed, been struck with 
the circumstance, that while the Jews make no converts from among 
us, great numbers are reported to have joined the Christians ; and of 
those, not a few of the higher orders. The late Emperor Philip, I 
think it clear, was a Christian. This might have taught me that there 
is a wide difference between the Christian and the Jew. Butthe gene- 
ral hatred toward both the one and the other, together with the perse- 
cutions to which they have been exposed, have made me more than 
indifferent to their merits.’ ‘I trust the time will come,’ replied the 
Christian, ‘when our cause will be examined on the ground of its 
merits. Why may we not believe that it has now come? The Roman 
world is at peace. A strong and generous prince is upon the throne. 
Mild and just laws restrain the furious bigotry of an ignorant and san- 
guinary priesthood. Men of intelligence and virtue adorn our profes- 
sion, from whom those who are anxious to know the truth can hear it ; 
and copies of our sacred books, both in, Greek and Latin, abound, 
whence may easily be learned the true principles of our faith, and the 
light of whose holy pages would instantly dispel the darkness by which 
the minds of many, even of the virtuous and well-disposed, are op- 
pressed. It is hardly likely that a fitter opportunity will soon offer for an 
examination of the dein of Christianity. We have nothing to dread but 
the deadness and indifference of the public mind. It is not credible that 
Se should stand a day upon any fair comparison of it with the re- 
igion of Christ. You yourself are not a believer, (pardon my boldness) 
in the ineffable stupidities of the common religion. To suppose you 
were —Isee by the expression of your countenance — would be the 
unpardonable offence. I sincerely believe, that nothing more is want- 
ing to change you, and every intelligent Roman, from professed sup- 
porters of the common religion, (but real infidels,) into warm believers 
and advocates of the doctrine of Christ — but simply this —to read his 
sayings, and the delineation of his character, as they have been written 
down by some of his followers. You are, I see, incredulous, but not 
more so than I was myself only a year ago; yet you behold mea 
Christian. I had to contend against, perhaps, far more adverse influ- 
ences than would oppose you. You start with surprise that I should 
give evidence that I know you ; but I have many a time seen you at 
the shop of Publius, and have heard you in your addresses to the 
people. I am the son of a priest of the Temple of Jupiter — son of a 
man, who, to a mildness and gentleness of soul that would do honor to 
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the Christian, added a faith in the religion of his fathers, theta struck 
and firm-rooted as the rocks of ocean. I was his assistant in the duties 

of his office. My childish faith was all he could wish it ; I reverenced 
a religion which ‘had nurtured virtues like his. In process of time, I be- 
came myself a father. Four children, more beautiful than ever visited 
the dreams of Phidias, made my dwelling a portion of Elysium, as I 
then thought. Their mother— but why should I speak of her? It 
is enough to say, she was a Roman mother. At home, it was my su- 
preme happiness to sport with my little ones, or initiate them into the 
elements of useful knowledge. And often, when at the temple prepar- 
ing for the days of ceremony, my children were with me; and my 
labors were nothing, cheered by the music of their feet running upon 
the marble pavements, and of their merry voices echoing among the 
columns and arches of the vast interior. O days thrice happy! They 
were too happy to last. Within the space of one year— one cruel 
year — these four living idols were ravished from my arms by a pre- 
vailing disease. My wife, broken-hearted, soon followed them, and I 
was left alone. I need not describe my grief: I will only say, that 
with bitter imprecations I cursed the gods. ‘Who are ye,’ I cried, 
‘who sit above in your secure seats, and make your sport of human 
wo? Ye are less than men. Man though Iam, I would not inflict 
upon the meanest slave the misery ye have poured upon my defence- 
less head. Where are your mercies?’ I was frantic. How long this 
lasted I cannot tell, for I took no note of time. I was awakened, may 
I not say saved, by a kind neighbor whom I had long known to be a 
Christian. He was a witness of my sufferings, and with deep compas- 
sion ministered to my necessities. ‘Probus,’ said he,‘ I know your 
sorrows, and I know your wants. I have perceived that neither your 
own thoughts, nor all the philosophy of your venerable father, have 

brought you peace. It is not surprising: ye are but men, and ye have but 
the power andthe wisdom of men. It is aid fromthe Divinity that you 
want. I will not discourse with you ; but I leave with you this book, 
which I simply ask you to read.’ I read it —and read it — again and 
again; and [ama Christian. As the Christian grew up within me, 
my pains were soothed, and days, once days of tears and unavailing 
complaints, are now days of calm and cheerful duty: I am anew 
man.’ I cannot describe to you, my Curtius, the effect of this little 
narrative upon myself, or upon those who, as he spoke, had gathered 
round, especially those hard-featured soldiers. Tears flowed down 
their weather-beaten faces, and one of them — Macer, as I afterward 
learned — cried out: ‘ Where now are the gods of Rome? Probus 
started from his seat, apparently for the first time conscious of any other 

listener beside myself, and joined the master of the vessel at the helm. 

I resigned myself to meditation ; and that night fell asleep, thinking of 
the Christian and his book. 

Five days brought us in sight of the African coast, but quite to the 
west of Utica. So, coasting along, we presently came off against Hippo, 
and then doubling a promontory, ‘both Utica and Carthage were at once 
visible — Utica nearer, Carthage just discernible in the distance. All 
was now noise and bustle, as we rapidly drew near the port. Many of 
our passengers were to land here, and they were busily employed, with 
the aid of the sailors, in collecting their merchandise or their baggage. 
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The sili destined t to dee Kirin service, have left us, together with 
the Jew Isaac, and the Christian Probus. I was sorry, indeed, to lose 
them, as beside them there was not one on board, except the governor 
of the ship, from whose company or conversation I could derive either 
pleasure or knowledge. They are both of therm, however, destined to 
Palmyra, as well as myself, and I shall soon expect them to jom me 
here. You smile at my speaking thus of a travelling Jew, and a des- 
pised Christian, but in the issue you will acknowledge your as well 
as my obligations to them both. I confess myself attached to them 
As the Jew turned to bid me farewell, before he s sprung on shore, he 
said: ‘Most noble Piso, if thou forsakest the gods of Rome, let it be 
for the synagogue of the children of Abraham, whose faith is not of 
yesterday. Be not beguiled by the specious tongue of that heretic 
Probus. I can tell thee a better story than his.’ ‘Fear not, honest 
Isaac, I cried, ‘I am not yet so weary of the faith of my ancestors. 
That cannot be altogether despicable, which has had power to bind in 
one mass the whole Roman people for so many ages. I shall be no 
easy convert to either youor Probus. Farewell, to meet in Tadmor.’ 
Probus now passed me, and said: ‘ If I should not see you in the East- 
em capital, according to my purpose, I trust I shall m Rome. My 
dwelling is in the Livian way, not far from the Pantheon, opposite the 
well known house of Vitruvius, still so called; or at the shop of the 
learned Publius, | may be seen every morning and may there be 
always heard of’ I assured him that no affairs could be so pressing, 
after I should return to Rome, as not to allow me to seek him, but that 
[ hoped the fates would not interpose to deprive me of the pleasure of 
first seeing him in Palmyra. So we parted. And very soon after, 
the merchandise and passengers being all landed, we set sail again, 
and stood out to sea. I regretted that we were not to touch at Car- 
thage, as my desire had alwa ays been strong to see that famous place. 
An adverse wind, however, setting in from the North, drove us farther 
toward the city than the pilot intended to have gone, and I thus obtained 
quite a satisfactory glimpse of the African capital. I was surprised at 
the indications of its vastness and grandeur. Since its attempted res- 
toration by Augustus, it has steadily advanced to almost its former 
populousness and magnificence. Nothing could be more imposing 
and beautiful, than its long lines of buildings, its towers, walls, palaces, 
and columns, seen through the warm and rosy mist of an African sky. 
[ could hardly believe that I was looking but upon a provincial city, 
a dependant upon almighty Rome. It soon sunk helow the horizon, 
as its glory had sunk once before. 

I will not detain you long with our voyage, but will only mark out 
its course. Leaving the African shore, we struck across to Sicily, and 
coasting along its eastern border, beheld with pleasure the towering 
form of A&tna, sending up into the heavens a dull and sluggish cloud 
of vapors. We then run between the Peloponnesus and Crete, and so 
held our course till the Island of Cyprus rose like her own fair 
goddess from the ocean, and filled our eyes with a beautiful vision of 
hill and valley, wooded promontory, and glittering towns and villas. 
A fair wind soon withdrew us from these charming | prospects, and after 
driving us swiftly and roughly over the remainder of our way, rewarded 
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us with a brighter and more welcome vision still —the coast of Syria 
and our destined port, Berytus. 

As far as the eye could reach, both toward the North and the South, 
we beheld a luxuriant region, crowded with villages, and giving every 
indication of comfort-and w ealth. The city itself, which we ‘rapidly 
approached, was of inferior size, but presented an agreeable prospect 
of warehouses, public and private edifices, overtopped here and there by 
the lofty palm, and other trees of a new and peculiar foliage. Four 
days were consumed here in the purchase of slaves, camels, and horses, 
and in other preparations for the journey across the Desert. Tiwo 

routes presented themselves, one more, the other less direct; the first, 

though a little more circuitous, appeared to me the more desirable, as 
it would take me within sight of the modern glories and ancient re- 

mains of Heliopolis. This, therefore, was determined upon; and on 
the morning of the fifth day, we set forward upon our long march. 
Four slaves, two camels, and three horses, with an Arab conductor, 
constituted our little caravan; but for greater safety we attached our- 
selves to a much larger one than our own, in which we were swal- 
lowed up and lost, consisting of travelers and traders, from all parts of 
the world, and who were also on their way to Palmyra, as a point 
whence to separate to various parts of the vast East. It would delight 
me to lay before you with the distinctness and minuteness of a picture, 
the whole of this novel, and to me most interesting, route; but I must 
content myself with a slight sketch, and reserve fuller communications 
to the time when once more seated with you upon the Celian, we 
enjoy the freedom of social converse. Our way through the valleys 
of Libanus, was like one long wandering among the pleasure grounds 
of opulent citizens. The land was every where richly cultivated, and 
a happier peasantry, as far as the eye of a traveler could judge, no- 
where exists. The most luxuriant valleys of our own Italy, are not 
more crowded with the evidences of plenty and contentment. Upon 
drawing near to the ancient Baalbec, I found, on inquiry of our guide, 
that we were not to pass through it, as I had hoped, nor even very near 
it, not nearer than between two and three miles. So that in this I had 
been clearly deceived by those of whom I had made the most exact 
inquiries at Berytus. I thought I discovered great command of myself, 
in that I did not break the head of my Arab, ‘who doubtless, to answer 
purposes of his own, had brought me thus out of my way for nothing. 
The event proved, however, that it was not for nothing; for soon after 
we had started on our journey, on the morning of the second day, turn- 
ing suddenly around the*projecting rock of a mountain ridge, we all at 
once beheld, as if a veil had been lifted up, Heliopolis and its suburbs, 
spread out before us in all their various beauty. The city lay about 
three miles distant. I could only, therefore, identify its princ ipal struc- 
ture, the Temple of the Sun, as built by the first Antonine. This 
towered above the walls, and over all the other buildings, and gave vast 
ideas of the greatness of the place, leading the mind to crowd it with 
other edifices that should bear some proportion to this noble monument 
of imperial magnificence. As suddenly as the view of this imposing 
scene had been revealed, so suddenly was it again eclipsed, by another 
short turn in the road, which took us once more into the mountain val- 

leys. But the overhanging and impenetrable foliage of a Syrian 
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forest shielding me from the fierce rays of a burning sun, soon recon- 
ciled me to: my loss — more especially as I knew that in a short time 
we were to enter upon the sandy desert, which stretches from the Anti- 
Libanus almost to the very walls of Palmyra. 

Upon this boundless desert we now soon entered. bi scene which 
it presented, was more dismal than I can describe. A red, moving 
sand — or hard and baked by the heat of a sun, such as Rome never 
knows — low, gray rocks just rising here and there above the level of 
the plain, with now and then the dead and glittering trunk of a vast cedar, 
whose roots seemed as if they had outlasted centuries —the bones of 
camels and elephants, scattered on either hand, dazzling the sight by 
reason of their excessive whiteness—at a distance occasionally an 
Arab of the desert, for a moment surveying our long line, and then datt- 
ing off to his fastnesses —these were the objects which, with scarce any 

variation, met our eyes, during the four wearisome days that we slow ly 
dragged ourselves over this wild and inhospitable region. A little 
after the noon of the fourth day, as we started on our way, having 
refreshed ourselves and our exhausted animals, at a spring- which here 
poured out its warm but still grateful waters for the traveler, my ears 
received the agreeable news, that toward the east there could now be 
discerned the dark line, which indicated our approach to the verdant 
tract that encompasses the great city. Our own excited spirits 
were quickly imparted to our beasts, and a more rapid movement soon 
revealed into distinctness the high land and waving groves of palm 
trees which mark the site of Palmyra. It was several miles before 
we reached the city, that we suddenly found ourselves landing, as it 
were, from a sea upon an island or continent —in a rich and thickly 
peopled country. The roads indicated an approach to a great capital, 
in the increasing numbers of those who thronged them, meeting and 
passing us, overtaking us, or crossing our path. Elephants, camels, 
and the dromedary, which I had before seen only in the amphitheatres, 
I here beheld as the native inhabitants of the soil. Frequent villas 
of the rich and luxurious Palmyrenes, to which they retreat from the 
greater heats of the city, now threw a lovely charm over the scene. 
Nothing can exceed the splendor of these sumptuous palaces. Italy 
itself has nothing which surpasses them. The new and _ brilliant 
costumes of the persons whom we met, together with the rich hous- 
ings of the animals which they rode, served greatly to add to all this 
beauty. I was still entranced, as it were, by the objects around me, 
and buried at times in reflection, when I was aroused by the shout of 
those who led the caravan, and who had attained the summit of a little 
rising ground, saying, ‘Palmyra! Palmyra!’ I urged forward my 
steed, and in a moment the most wonderful prospect I ever beheld — 
no, I cannot except even Rome — burst upon my sight. Flanked by 
hills of considerable elevation on the East, the city filled the whole 
plain below as far as the eye could reach, both toward the North and 
toward the South. This immense plain was all one vast and bound- 
less city. It seemed to me to be larger than Rome. Yet I knew very 
well that it could not be —that it was not. And it was some time before 
I understood the true character of the scene before me, so as to separate 
the city from the country, and the country from the city, which here 
wonderfully interpenetrate each other, and so confound and deceive the 
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observer. For the city proper is so studded with groups of lofty palm 
trees, shooting up among its temples and palaces, and on the other hand, 
the plain in its immediate vicinity is so thickly adorned with magnificent 
structures of the purest marble, and most faultless design, that it is not 
easy, nay it is impossible at the distance at which I contemplated the 
whole, to distinguish the line which divided the one from the other. 
It was all city and all country, all country and all city. Those which 
lay before me I was ready to believe were the Elysian Fields. I 
imagined that Isaw under my feet the dwellings of purified men and of 
gods. Certainly they were too glorious for the mere earth-born. There 
was a central] point, oe which chiefly fixed my attention, where 
the vast Temple of the Sun, stretched upward its thousand columns of 
polished marble to the heavens in its matchless beauty, casting into 
the shade every other work of art of which the world can boast. | 
have stood before the Parthenon, and have almost worshipped that 
divine achievement of the immortal Phidias. But it is a toy by the 
side of this bright crown of the Eastern capital. I have been at 
Milan, at Ephesus, at Alexandria, at Antioch; but in neither of 
those renowned cities have I beheld any thing that I can allow to 
approach in united extent, grandeur, and most consummate beauty, this 
almost more than work of man. On each side of this, the central 
point, there rose upward slender pyramids— pointed obelisks — domes 
of the most graceful proportions, columns, arches, and lofty towers, for 
number and for form, beyond my power to describe. These buildings, 
as well as the walls of the city, being all either of white marble, or of 
some stone as white, and being every where in their whole extent inter- 
spersed, as I have already said, with multitudes of overshadowing palm 
trees, perfectly filled and satisfied my sense of beauty; and made me 
feel for the moment, as if in such a scene I should love to dwell, and 
there end my days. Nor was I alone in these transports of delight. 
All my fellow travelers seemed equally affected: and from the native 
ro of whom there were many among us, the most impas- 
sioned and boastful exclamations broke forth. ‘What is Rome to this? 
they cried: ‘ Fortune is not constant. Why may not Palmyra be, what 
Rome has been — mistress of the world? Who more fit to rule than 
the great Zenobia? A few years may see greatchanges. Who can tell 
what shall come to pass? These, and many such sayings, were uttered 
by those around me, accompanied by many significant gestures, and 
glances of the eye. I thought of them afterward. We now de- 


scended the hill, and the long line of our caravan moved on toward 
the city. 


LOVE. 


Love is a sea upon whose swelling breast 

Lie strown the wrecks of fond affection lost, 
And constant hearts beneath its waters rest, 

By adverse breakers on their passage cross’d. 





LAYS. 


Farnt ty breathes the maiden’s song 
Through the twilight grove : 
Softly sweet it steals along — 
Tis the song of love. 


Evening slumbers hushed and still ; 
Mute the hum of day ; 

Only winds the gurgling rill 
Under flowers away. 


Whispered voices echo far 
Through the shadowy vale ; 

Glimmers by a twinkling star 
Dian’s crescent pale. 


Fade in darkness bush and tree ; 
Rock and wood grow dim ; 

Wide o’er plain unk dius sea 
Wavering phantoms swim. 


Still the maiden’s murmured song 
Trembles through the grove ; 
Steals, like spirit’s breath along — 

Tis the song of love. 


Il. 

In sheeted gold the river glides 
By rock, with forest crowned ; 

Deep mirrored in its crystal tides, 
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Love-music, worthy of its bower, 
Its sheltering bower of rose. 


It steals along in softest tone, 
The siren melody 

I sit and drink the song alone; 
My spirit then how free ! 


Ill. 
Sirtrxe by a meadow brook, 
In the month of June, 
Once a short repose I took, 
Just at sunny noon. 


Blossoms, many-tinted, shone 
O’er the meadow far ; 

But one blossom stood alone, 
*Mong them all a star. 


Once it seemed a full blown rose, 
Golden lily then ; 

Wreaths of snow-drops now unclose, 
Blooms the rose again. 


Who can tell the wondrous flower — 
Flower that reigns alone ? 

He, who Beauty’s magic power 
O’er the heart has known. 


Iv. 
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Bright swell the hills around. How gentle the water's motion — 


How silent the silver sea — 
The moonbeam sleeps on the ocean, 


~~ over yonder mountain wall, _ ee aay ‘all 
ow c y and peacefully ! 


hat darkly girds the west, 

Broad flashes hight heaven’s airy hall, 
And stream on ocean’s breast. My bark, on the mirror gliding, 
Seems borne by spirits along, 

Or in tremulous stillness riding, 
Deep fixed by the siren’s song. ' 


Shot upward as a furnace flare, 
Day’s funeral fires ascend ; 
Then fading through the hazy air, 


The softer colors blend : Bright quivers the sea before me, 


Like gush of furnace in flow ; 
The stars are glittermg o’er me — 
Bright glitter the stars below. 


And as each fleecy cloud they stain, 
Filling the sky with bloom, 
The freshening breeze along the plain 


Wafts from the flowers perfume : What voice faint uttered is stealing 


In silence along the sea ? 
It wakes my inmost feeling — 
Thou fairest, it leads me to thee, 


And wakened by the gentle hour, 
From garden thicket flows 


v. 
Tue night is still — on meadow and silvery fountain 
he moonbeam sleeps, like innocence cradled in love : 
With softened smile, it rests on the snow of the mountain, 
And tints the sky, like wing of ethereal dove. 


A cloud sails by, with lightest and easiest motion, 

Now bossed with pearl, now shining with purple and gold — 
It glides away, like vessel afar on the ocean, 

Knd spirits of bliss seem borne on its silvery fold. 


A gentle wind, with fragrance of jessamine laden, 
steals faintly on, as longing for calm and repose, 

And with it steals the lingering song of the maiden, 
Whose lonely heart is lightened by song of its woes. 


O! list the song — if beauty and innocence ever 

Have touched thy soul, thy heart will respond to the strain. 
The voice of love, of sorrow and longing will never, 

In soothing tones, be lost to thy spirit again. 
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BY NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Tue orthography of the English language has been always in a 
changeable condition. This has been owing not only to the usual 
causes which slowly operate in every nation to vary the sounds of letters, 
or to weaken them till they are lost, but to the numerous invasions of 
England by foreigners, and the intermixture of different tribes, , or 
nations. 

The first Saxon or English writers were acquainted with the Latin 
language; but probably not with the Greek. Hence they used the 
Latin characters only. The letter c, as in Latin, had, in the Saxon pro- 
nunciation, the use of k, a close articulation, before all the vowels; be- 
fore e and 2 as well as before a, 0, and uw. K, however, was used in the 
Gothic version of the Scriptures. | 

After the Norman conquest, ¢ before e and 7 was used as a sibilant, 
equivalent to s. In consequence of this change, it became necessary to 
add k after c, in words terminating with this letter, and before the vowels 
eandi. Thus lic and liccian in Saxon became lick in English. In 
like manner the change of the sound of g in such words as the Saxon 
heg, eg, weg, rendered it necessary to prefix the letter d to prevent the 
French sound of g; and hence we write hedge, edge, wedge. This 
mode of writing such words being established, the word allege, from 
the Latin, ought to be conformed to it in orthography; and written 
alledge. Tothis rule there is no exception, or ought to be none. 
College, sacrilege, sortilege, are not exceptions, for the accent is on the 
first syllable. If it were on the last, and the vowel short, it would be 
necessary to insert d and write colledge. 

The combination th had different sounds in Saxon, which were dis- 
tinguished by different characters, as they might easily be, and ought 
to be in English. 

The combination ch was not in the Saxon; we have it from the 
French. The combination sh is from the Saxon sc, answering to the 
German and Dutch sch, and the Swedish and Danish sk. 

Dr. Jounson remarks in the preface to his dictionary, that ‘when he 
took the first survey of his undertaking, he found our speech copious 
without order, and energetic without rules.’ True, but unfortunately 
he did not reduce it to order; nor did he furnish or follow rules to 
extricate the language from confusion. To prove this fact, let the 
reader attend to the following examples; some of which are taken, 
and more might be taken, from his dictionary. 































Enchant, inchant; encumber, incumber; enclose, inclose ; enquire, inquire; enquirer, 
inquirer; endorse, indorse; ensnare, insnare ; ensure, insure; ensurance, insurance ; 
befal, befall; recal, recall ; miscal, miscall ; instal, install, instalment; enthral, inthral, 
inthralment; inthrall; empale, impale; controul, control, controll; assise, assize ; 
(amortise, amortization, Walker ;) contemporise, extemporize, temporize, (WALKER, 
JAMEsON, etc.) catechise, catechize; chastise, chastize; epitomise, epitomize ; enter- 
prise, enterprize; surprise, surprize ; moralise, moralize; methodise, methodize ; patron- 
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ise, patronize ; (pulverise, pulverization. Jounson and Watxer. But of three hundred 
words with this termination, ninety are not in Walker’s dictionary.) 

Blamable, blameable; tithable, titheable; tamable, taitheable 5 salable, saleable ; 
tunable, tuneable; ratable, rateable ; reconcilable, reconcileable; appeasable, appease- 
able; advisable, adviseable : moveable, movable; provable, proveable; reprovable, 
improvable: (Mr. Barnes, in the Red Book, has remarked, that in the latter class of 
words, Jounson and Wacker have about as many discrepancies as possible; ten on 
one side and nine on the other.) 

Abetter, abettor; instructer, instructor; visiter, visitor, (Jounson writes the former 
of the two last words in his dictionary and the latter in his Rambler,) abridgment, 
abridgement; judgment, judgement; lodgment, lodgement; acknowledgment, ac- 
knowledgement ; artisan, artizan ; courtesan, courtezan; apostacy, apostasy ; ecstacy, 
ecstasy, extacy, extasy; allege, alledge; askue, askew; duchess, dutchess; basin, 
bason; daub, bedawb; chymistry, chemistry; bailif, (Jonson) bailiff; brasier, bra- 
zier ; brier, briar; cider, cyder; cipher, cypher; caldron, cauldron; calif, califf, caliph; 
camphor, camphire; checker, chequer; risk, risque; relic, relique; chesnut, chestnut; 
tease, teaze; cimetar, cimeter, cymeter, cymetar, scimeter, scimetar, scymetar, scymeter ; 
(Jounson, in different places, spells this word jire ways, WALKER siz, Bailey, and Chal- 
mers six, the whole number fifteen, twice as many as there are letters in the word,) 
clef, cliff; cion, scion, scyon; cist, cyst, eysted, encysted: clench, clinch; clothe, 
cloathe ; loth, loath; clew, clue; coif, quoif; connection, connexion ; inflection, inflex- 
ion; reflection, reflexion; poise, poize; croud, crowd; oxyd, oxid, oxide; dandruff, 
dandriff, dandraff; bark, barque; gulf, gulph ; profane, prophane; guarantee, guaranty ; 
diocese, diocess; disc, disk; dispatch, despatch; (Jonnson writes despatch, in his 
vocabulary, but dispatch, under speed,) sceptic, skeptic ; dower, dowry ; draft, draught; 
seizen, seisin, disseizin, disseisin; embarcation, embarkation; panel, pannel; defence, 
defensive ; offence, offensive ; expence, expensive; fantasm, phantasm; fellon, felon; 
feudal, feodal; gaiety, gayety; opake, opaque; plow, plough; molasses, molosses ; 
(See Bailey, and Encyclopedia Britannica,) nband, ribbon, ribband ; wo, woe ; musque- 
toe, mosquetoe, moscheto, musketto, musquitto; (See Watker, Jameson, etc.) cogni- 
zance, recognisance ; cognisee, cognisor, cognisable ; (See Walker and Jameson.) 


This is a specimen of English orthography, which might be greatly 
enlarged. Many of these discrepancies are seen in almost every pub- 
lication at this day. * 

In this department of my dictionaries, I have adopted certain rules, 
by which words of particular classes are rendered uniform. 

1. In words of Latin origin, terminating in 07, I have retained that ter- 
mination without addition. The French, to accommodate those words to 
their pronunciation, write the termination ew7, as in ardeur, honeur. The 
early English writers wrote the terminating syllable our; as ardour, 
honour, pastour, inferiour. Why the letter ~ was introduced, I do not 
know; as in common pronunciation ardor, ardowr and ardur sound 
exactly alike; but ardour is neither Latin nor French. The letter u, 
being useless, began to be rejected from many words of this class long 
before the days of Dr. Johnson ; and of course he wrote author, ancestor, 
successor, pastor, and many others without u ; but he retained that letter 
in many other words, and it has been retained in dictionaries of later 
compilation. From the fear of differing from that lexicographer, the 





* Tuart very critical philological scholar, Daniet H. Barnes,late principal of the High 
School in New-York, was so harassed and perplexed with the differences and discre- 
pancies of orthography in the English Dictionaries, as to lose all patience. His pupils 
were continually asking him: ‘ How shall I spell this word, and how shall I ira at 
word,’ and he had no one authority to which he could appeal to for an answer. 

While my quarto Dictionary was in the press, he solicited and obtained permission 
from the publisher to read the sheets as they were printed. Before the work was com- 
sleted, and a few weeks before his unfortunate death, he visited New-Haven, to express 
his high satisfaction at the manner in which I had executed my work ; and in particular 
for my reducing orthography to rules or system. In expressing his satisfaction, he used 
this strong language : ‘ Your Dictionary, Sir, is the best book of the kind that has heen 
published since the flood. As soon as it is published, I will lay it on my table, and tell 
my pupils, ‘That is your canon; follow that, and no other book.’ 
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letter w has been retained in several dictionaries, even in words from 
which universal usage has rejected it. Ash wrote words of this class 
in both ways, but preferred the modern spelling without wv. Entick 
wrote ali the words of Latin origin without uw. There seems to be a 
great absurdity, as well as inconvenience, in banishing the u from one 
part of such words and retaining it in another part. I have rejected it 
from all words of Latin origin; and for the purpose of uniformity, I 
have also rejected it from a few words of a different origin; as from 
demeanor, endeavor, neighbor, savior; the latter in conformity with 
junior and senior. 

2. In certain derivatives or compounds, the final or servile e of the 
original words is rejected, as in blamable from blame ; desirable, prova- 
ble, movable, reconcilable, and others ; but e is retained when it follows 
cand g, as in noticeable, serviceable, changeable, chargeable, this letter 
being supposed to be necessary to the proper sound ef e and g. In this 
class of words, the English books all abound with discrepancies. 

3. I write s in defense, offense, pretense, recompense, in accordance 
with intense, subtense, suspense, not merely because s is in the originals, 
but because the derivatives defensive, offensive, pretension, recompensing, 
require the letter s, having never been written with c. ‘Fhe letters in 
the original and derivative words ought to be the same, unless a devia- 
tion from this rule is required by the pronunciation. Thus I write 
hight and highth without e, because this letter isnot in high. Mitford 
has done the same in Aight, and Milton in highth. 

4. The letter & after ¢ in words of Latin and Greek origin, began 
to be rejected about the middle of the last century. Johnson retained 
it, and from his dictionary it has been copied into other compilations. 
But custom has, in this case, triumphed-over the authority of diction- 
aries. The terminating k has been dismissed from the laws and judi- 
cial proceedings of courts in Great Britain, from periodicals, and almost 
every respectable composition, for half a century. In the United States, 
the Congress never adopted it; and it has been rejected from all laws 
and processes, and by almost every writer of distinction, for nearly the 
same period of half a century. It isa useless letter, c at the end of 
words having the power of k; and it is worse than useless to write a 
letter at the end of several hundred words, from which it must be rejec- 
ted in compounds and derivatives. To write publick, but publication ; 
musick, but musical, is very absurd, and, what is practically of more con- 
sequence, it is very perplexing to learners, whether natives or foreign- 
ers. This letter however is retained in traffick and mimick, on account 
of the derivatives, trafficking, mimicking, trafficked, mimicked, for c before 
e andi would have the sound of s. The adoption of my pointed c, 
which is always a close palatal, like k, would render it unnecessary to 
make this exception. 

For a similar reason, & is retained in monosyllables and words of 
Saxon origin, as in lick, stick, deck, mock, which take ed and ing in 
their derivatives. It would not answer to write liced, moced. 

The usage in rejecting & in the class of words mentioned is now so 
general, that it is to be regretted any attempts should be made to revive 
the old orthography. Where no fa principle of propriety occurs to 
oppose usage, it is expedient that men should surrender their predilec- 
tions for a different spelling, and unite with their fellow citizens in uni- 
formity of practice. 
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5. In the words whose terminating syllable is from the Greek {# and 
Latin izo, there is no uniformity in usage, either in Great Britain or 
the United States. The French write the corresponding syllable ise, 
and many writers follow their practice. The British dictionaries abound 
with discrepancies inthis particular. Johnson and Walker have caulerize 
with z but epitomise with s; Johnson has modernise with s, and Walker 
with z. Such discrepancies run through all books, newspapers, and 
periodicals. Not one British writer appears to have ever attempted to 
— the spelling of this class of words. I have reduced the whole 
class to uniformity. The Greek and Latin termination izo has in combi- 
nation a definite signification, to make, or one nearly allied to it. Legalize 
is to make legal. I therefore write z in the termination of all the words 
of this class; which distinguishes them from words from the French, 
formed from other originals, as advise, revise, surprise, merchandise, 
enterprise. 

I would here notice an error in the common spelling of systematize. 
The letter ¢ ought to be introduced only when the original word ends 
in a vowel: as in apostatize, anathematize, dogmatize, stigmatize. In 
all other cases the uniform rule is to add ize only to the word, as in 
cwvil-ize, moral-ize, legal-ize. Hence the propriety of system-ize. 

6. In the orthography of words, in which the initial vowel is from 
the Latin in, which in French is usually en, there is no uniformity. We 
continually see enquire and inquire ; enclose and inclose ; encumber and 


incumbrance. And the like discrepancies occur in words not of Latin 


or French composition, as in embitter, imbitter ; embody, imbody ; endorse, 
indorse. 

Now, in reality, it would be a matter of no consequence which letter 
is used, e or 2, if men would be agreed in the use of one or the other. 
Happily, the spelling, in most words of this class, is settled; and it is 
desirable that the few discrepancies which still exist should be dismissed. 

7. The disregard of uniformity is remarkable in the orthography of 
certain words which have been borrowed from the Greek language. 
For example, in words of which one component part is from the Greek 
Tous, we see the final vowel is generally expressed m English by y, 
as in anatomy, phlebotomy, bronchotomy, lithetomy. But to this practice 

epitome and apotome, are exceptions. Why have these solitary words 
been left without the pale of the rule? 

In like manner, the same vowel, in other words, has been changed to 
yin English; while, without a shadow of reason, it has been in numer- 
ousinstances expressed by the vowel e. Thus we have from the Greek 
yoagn, geography, topography, chirography, and many others, with the 
last vowel changed into y; and from gon, we have ewphonyand symphony > 
while from other sources we have strophe, antistrophe, catastrophe, hyper- 
bole, syncope, anemone, and many others, in which the Greek vowel is 
expressed by the English e. This causeless and absurd discrepancy is 
very troublesome to learners; indeed no irregularity in the language is: 
more vexatious; for the general rule, in our language, is, that the final e 
forms no syllable; but in the words thus formed from the Greek, it does 
form a syllable, and this perplexes the learner. When he first sees the 
words epitome, hyperbole, he pronounces them in three syllables, epi-tome, 
hyper-bole ; and when he is informed of his mistake, he finds no rule ta 
guide him, but every word of this sort is to be learned by itself. 
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8. Another extraordinary instance of inconsistency, is in writing the 
French word métre, in the French manner, but in all its compounds, 
writing it meter; as in barometer, diameter, hygrometer, thermometer. 
What can be more absurd! unless it is the practice of writing one part 
of a numerous class of words in the French manner, and another part 
of words, of a precisely similar formation, in the English manner. Thus 
from chambre, nombre, désastre, désordre, diamétre, tigre, chartre, arbitre, 
tendre, entre, fiévre, we have chamber, number, disaster, disorder, diame- 
ter, tuger, charter, arbiter, tender, fever, enter; while centre, lustre, 
theatre, sceptre, mitre, sepulchre, and others, remain in the French form. 
How can a nation, having the smallest regard to the regularity and 
beauty of their native language, retain, age after age, such dete 
inconsistencies ? 

9. Usage has established the general rule of doubling the letter / after 
broad a, as in fall. To this rule, there are only two or three exceptions. 
Hence the propriety of writing // in such words as befall, inthrall, install, 
miscall, recall. When written with a single /, befal, the reader is apt 
to give to a its short sound, as in cabal. It is useful also to write JJ in 
the simple words on another account; which is, that the derivatives may 
be uniform. Thus if we write install, we shall probably write install- 
ment, as well as installing ; whereas we sometimes see instalment, 
which is a departure from analogy. For a similar reason it is expe- 
dient to write foretell, distill, instill, fulfill, with ll, for the derived words 
foretelling, etc. are always thus written. 

10. Connection, deflection, inflection, reflection, are sometimes written 
with x; but it seems most expedient for uniformity, to write them as 
regularly formed from the verbs, connect, deflect, inflect, reflect. 

11. There isa large class of words in which the common spelling is 
almost always wrong. It consists of verbs, in which the final consonant 
is doubled in the derivatives. ‘To understand this remark, it must be 
observed that verbs, ending in a single accented consonant after a single 
vowel, have that consonant doubled in the participles and other deriva- 
tives; as in abetting, permitted, from abet, permit. The reason is, that 
unless the consonant is doubled, the reader is apt to mispronounce the 
words. Abeting, permiting, would naturally be pronounced, with the 
long sound of e and 2, abe-ting, permi-ting. The same rule is observed 
in monosyllables. 

But when the last consonant is not accented, there is no danger of 
such mistake, and the consonant should not be doubled. Thus in appear- 
ing, the last consonant of appear need not be doubled, for the accent 
falls on the vowel «¢. : 

In like manner when the accent falls on any syllable, except the last, 
there is no danger of mispronunciation, when the last consonant is not 
doubled ; as in limited, limiting, exhibited, exhibiting. Hence the im- 
propriety of doubling the final consonant in the derivatives of equal, 
cancel, cavil, label, libel, travel, worship, and about seventy other verbs 
of this class. See the list of these verbs in my Elementary Spelling 
Book, pages 157 and 158; and a more copious list in the Red Book, by 
Daniel H. Barnes pages 225, 226, 227. 

How would such words as the following appear, with the last conso- 
nant doubled ?— abandonned, limitting, prohibitted, murmurring, ruin- 
ned, deliverred, happenning, and two or three hundred others? Yet the 
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same rule that forbids the doubling of the last consonant in these words, 
is applicable to all words of like formation, and accentuation. Dr. Lowth 
noticed the impropriety of the common usage, more than sixty years 
ago; and Walker agrees with him in censuring this inconsistency. 
He saw no reason for writing libelling and Jevelling, but offering and 
suffering. 

There are other inconsistencies in practice, though extending to a 
smaller number of words. Thus from the Latin conceptus, deceptus, 
we have conceit, deceit, without the p of the Latin; but p is retained in 
receipt, from receptus: but why ? 

We have brief, grief, relief, from the French, without alteration ; but 
to bailif, plaintif, pontife, tarif, from the same language, is added another 
f, so in sherif, and mastif, which are of a different origin. 

Embassy having e for its initial letter, it is most proper to begin em- 
bassador withthe same letter, that it may stand in a dictionary with em- 
bassy, showing its alliance with it. This would remove one discre- 
pancy. The elegant Blackstone always wrote embassador. 

From visitor is formed visitorial ; this word then ought not to be 
written visiter. Visitatorial, is outrageous. 

From practice, the noun, is formed the verb to practise. What can 
have led men to write the verb practise? We may as well write to 
notise from the noun notice. 

Bass in music is so written from the same word in Italian, basso. It 
should be written as in all other uses, dase, that is, the foundation of a 
tune. 

Appraise is badly formed and badly pronounced. It should be writ- 
ten apprize, asa regular derivative from prize, priee. Apprise, to give 
notice, from the French appris, is correct. 

Plow, the noun, should be written like plow the verb, just as we use 
cast, and to cast, rake, and to rake. 

Scythe isa false orthography. The original is sythe. 

From high we should write highth or hight. The original and true 
word is highth, but rhyme in poetry often requires Aight. As the letter 
e is not in high, I have rejected it in the derivatives, that the orthography 
of one may correspond with that of the other. 

The letter uw in build is an intruder. The original word was bild. 

There are a few words, the common spelling of which is so palpably 
wrong, that it ought to be rejected by universal consent; for it is not 
only a departure from etymology, but some of the words it converts into 
nonsense. Thus, comptroller, formed from the French compter, Latin 
computo, is not only erroneous, but, according to its derivation, absolute 
nonsense. 

Segar for cigar, Spanish cigaro, a little roll, isa mere blunder of 
grocers. 

Gangue for gang, is an egregious mistake; the word, in all the 
Northern continental languages, is gang, as it is inEnglish. Gang,a 
going, a course, a vein. 

Furlough is also an egregious blunder. The word is furlow, from 
the Danish or Dutch; that is, fare leave, leave to go. Now what an 
enormous mistake to convert leave into lough ! 

Redoubt is another blunder. One would suppose that the writer who 
first made the mistake considered the last syllable to be the English 
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doubt. It is the French redoute, which has no more connection with 
doubt, than it has with dragon. 

Redoubtable is also a mistake, 5 being substituted for g, or gh, of the 
original word. But this is lost in the French redouter, and the English 
word should follow the French. 

Island for iland, Saxon ieland, is a modern conception, and evidently 
a mistake of some writer who supposed the first syllable to be the 
French isle. Nothing can be farther from the truth. It is wholly 
Saxon, and in the Bishop’s Bible it is uniformly written correctly wand 
or yland. 

Molasses, from the French mélasse, Italian melassa, isa false spelling. 
We might as well wright malasses or mulasses. Edwards, in his His- 
tory of the West Indies, uniformly writes it melasses, which is correct. 

Chymistry and chemistry are both wrong. English writers have 
blundered about the origin of the word for half a century; but it is 
now known. The true orthography, from the Arabic, is chemistry. 

What could induce writers to change the origina! word zink into 
zinc ? and then to add the termination ous to form an adjective, instead 
of the proper Teutonic termination y? The true words are zink, zinky. 

What could induce English writers to substitute ozide for oxyd, the 
true word, as formed by Lavoisier and his associates? When universal 
custom had settled the rule that the Greek upsilon is to be represented 
by y, why depart from the practice? Why write ozide with 2, and 
orygen with y? 

Mould is an incorrect spelling. This is not from the French moule, 
but the Saxon mold, as written by Pope, Goldsmith, and others. 

Calcareous is written with e instead of 2; but it is a general rule to 
follow the Latin in similar words, and the Latin has 2, calcarius. This 
word seems to be a solitary exception, and it is better to correct the spel- 
ling, and write calcarious. 

Heinous is a wrong spelling. It is the French haineuz, and ought 
to be written hainous, as it is pronounced. 

Sovereign is from the Norman, and absolutely barbarous. Those 
who made the word seem to have thought it to be formed from the Latin 
supra and regnum. It is from the Latin supernus superus, Spanish sobe- 
rano, Italian, sovrano. 

In our law books, we read of divorce a mensd et thoro. But where 
do the lawyers find the Latin thorus? I have never been able to find 
any other spelling of the word than ¢orus. 

Az is often or usually written aze. Why this fondness for lengthening 
words by a final ¢, when nothing in the origin of the word is an apology 
for it? Why not in like manner write oze for oz, and taze for tax? 

I write deposit without the final e, as I find it in the writings of Chief 
Justice Marshall, Judge Story and Daniel Webster. 

In my Dictionary, | have anglicized aid de camp, plu. aid de camps, 
with the English pronunciation. I have anglicized also manewver, 
reconnoiter, and rendezvous. In the latter word I have followed Hook. 
I have also discarded all dipththongs, as in Cesar and Atheneum. 

One point more. I write bestowment and withdrawment, in prefe- 
rence to bestowal and withdrawal. ‘This is to prevent a kind of hiatus, 
or difficulty of uttering, in distinct syllables, the same vowel sound, or 
one nearly the same, one at the end of the second syllable, the other at 
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the beginning of the third. In such case, one syllable ends and the 
other begins with the same, or nearly the same, aperture of the mouth 
and position of the organs; and unless there is a short or slight pause 
between the syllables, the two sounds blend into one, and the syllables 
are not sufficiently distinct. In order to a clear distinction, the position 
of the organs must be varied by an articulation, or by a change of the 
vowel sound. The introduction of the consonant m into these words 
produces an articulation, and renders the syllables distinct. The same 
reason does not apply to the word avowal, for the diphthong ow has a 
sound so different from the following a, asto distinguish the syllables. 

We may perceive the justness of these observations in uttering zoology 
and zoological. In the noun, the first vowel o has a different sound 
from the second, and this makes the distinction of syllables obvious, and 
the pronunciation easy. But in the adjective, the two letters oo have the 
same sound, and the distinction of syllables is less obvious. 

Inthe utterance of cotemporary and contemporary, there is an obvious 
difference in the ease to the speaker. In contemporary there are two 
articulations, and ¢, quite distinct, and requiring a change in the posi- 
tion of the organs. In the pronunciation of cotemporary, the vowel o 
opens the organs, and one articulation only is requived; by which 
means we save one articulation. Hence cotemporary is the preferable 
word. 

Some objections have been made to my orthography of a few words, 
which differs from that which is commonly used, and also to my giving 
countenance to some words which are deemed vulgar. 

With regard to the first objection, let it be remembered, that in alter- 
ing the common orthography, I do nothing more than reject most palpa- 
ble errors, and restore words to their original form. The common 
orthography, in a few words, is so corrupt, as to obscure the true origi- 
nal word, aud lead to a false etymology. In some cases, this false spel- 
ling leads to a wrong pronunciation ; in others, by leading to a wrong 
origin, it makes the word to expressa meaning quite different from the 
true one. The false orthography has, most evidently, proceeded from 
oversight or ignorance 

The first authors who wrote comptroller, furlough, and redoubt, 
would never have thus written them, if they had not mistaken their 
origin. Itis the duty of the lexicographer to correct such mistakes. 

With regard to the second objection, that I give countenance to vulgar 
words, it may be observed, that the English carry their objection, on 
this point, to a most unjustifiable extent, and the people of this country 
are prone to adopt their opinions. In Great Britain, the objection has 
probably originated, or been pushed to excess, by the contempt which is 
felt for an ignorant and degraded population. The distinctions of rank 
would naturally generate such contempt. But inthis country it savors 
of extreme obsequiousness, or of supercilious arrogance, to denounce 
words as too low to be admitted into respectable use, when they are 
generally used by a whole people, or by artisans, as a part of their stock 
of technical terms. Words necessary to an art or occupation, among 
mechanics, are not to be classed with vulgarisms. 

In addition to this, there are words in which the great body of people 
have retained the correct primitive form in their pronunciation, while 
the learned, or at least authors, have corrupted the spelling, and with it 
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the pronunciation. For cual, sdviedth and highth, the popular 
words used, are the original words, and certainly correct. Who can, 
with a show of reason, condemn them? They are genuine English ; 
but the word drought is a corruption. Lord Bacon used drouth ; the 
word stands on the best authority, that of original formation and of 
national usage, and I shall not place it among vulgarisms. 

Artisans in this country, and for aught ‘I know, in England, use 
the word pinchers. This is regularly formed from pinch, as it ought to 
be, like nippers and pliers. Who can with propriety condemn the 
word? Who will charge with vulgarism a regularly formed word, 
necessary in the arts, and attempt to introduce the use of pincers, a word 
not formed from any original in our language? The people, in their 
use of the word, are more correct than authors: the principle of regu- 
larity supports them , and I trust will always support them. 

But men need not give themselves any trouble on this subject. The 
truth is, as all history and experience testify, that when a word has 
gained a very general use among any class of men, or in a nation, and 
when it is found necessary or useful in the occupations of life, no human 
effort can exterminate or suppress it. This word is as good a word, 
and as reputable, as the name of any household utensil, or instrument 
of daily use. It can no more be banished from use, than the words 
shovel, tongs, and hammer. 

Forty years ago, or more, the British periodicals denounced many 
words as of American growth, and ridiculed the use of them. Among 
the proscribed words were len athy, and the verbs to test and to advocate. 

aoheun that time to the present, there have been men, in this country, 
joining in the clamor about American vulgarism, and unauthorized 
words. 1 then foresaw, what has actually proved to be true, that such 
clamor was vain and useless. The word lengthy continues to be used, 
and will continue to be used. As to test and advocate, no person now 
denies to them the authority of good usage. Whenever a new term, or 
the use of an old word in a new sense, is ‘found to be necessary or useful, 
it will find its way into the best usage, in spite of all the objections of 
fastidious criticism. 

In the year 1794, I first introduced, into a pamphlet entitled the 
Revolution in France, the word demoralize, to express the fatal effects of 
the violent proceedings of the Jacobins on the morals of the nation. 
This word soon found its way into the writings of men of distinction in 
this country, and into the Critical and Quarterly Reviews in England. 
Todd then introduced it into his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, and 
Chalmers into his abridgment. Now the word isin common use. These 
facts are probably not known beyond the limits of my family. 

During the French revolution, also, the word vandalism was intro- 
duced, to express the cruelties and wide-wasting desolations of the revo- 
jutionists. Whether it was first used in France or in England, I am 
not certain, but it is a word now in common use. The adjective van- 
dalisé had been used before that period. 

The orthography and pronunciation of words may be gradually 
changed, as these depend more on writers and the higher classes of 
society. Buta useful word cannot be suppressed by any ‘authority what- 


ever, nor will it sink into disuse, except by a slow process, and by the 
substitution of an equivalent term. 
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Custom, in cases of this kind, has a controlling influence. It resem- 
bles a great river which flows with a slow, steady, silent but irresistible 
current. Critics may complain, and sneer, and remonstrate, but at last 
they will be compelled to submit to the dominion of customary usage. 

It is very desirable that we may give an English form to foreign 
words, as far as it is practicable. Especially let us have no French- 
Indian orthography. The river which Finley, in his map, writes 
Wisconsin, Bradford writes Ouisconsin. 'What common reader knows 
these denote the same river? The French have no w in their language, 
but we have, and let us use it when it is wanted. And what shall be 
done with the saints in the names of places? Must our language be 
forever disfigured with this mummery of superstition ? 


PRONUNCIATION. 


Wiruin the last sixty or seventy years, several attempts have been 
made to settle the pronunciation of the English language upon a fixed 
standard which might give it a general uniformity. The great varie 
of dialects in Great Britain, seemed to call for some efforts of this kind. 
These attempts have not, however, had all the success that was desired, 
and perhaps expected. 

The first efforts of this kind were made by Elphinstone, Kenrick, and 
Nares. Their works soon gave way to the scheme of Sheridan. 
Sheridan presented an analysis of the sounds of English letters, which 
has not been improved by later orthdepists. But in several classes of 
words, his pronunciation was so different from the common English 
usage, that it was promptly condemned. Such were his shooperior, 
shoopine, tshoomult, and multishood. Sheridan also discarded the Italian 
sound of a from every word in the language ; his notation of the sound 
of a in past and father being the same as in hat. 

Walker succeeded Sheridan, and attempted to correct his pronuncia- 
tion in particular classes of words. He restored the Italian sound of a 
in several words, but not in the whole class; he also restored the sound 
of su and tw in such words as superior and tumult. But he introduced 
or sanctioned other peculiarities, which succeeding orthéepists have 
condemned. Hisnotation of the sound of unaccented y at the end of 
words, as equivalent to e long, is a gross error, and Jones, a later writer, 
declares Walker's aspereetee, probeetee, to be ludicrous. Certainly 
there is no such pronunciation in England or the United States. 
Walker’s pronunciation of gradjual, edjucate, obeejent, congratshu- 
late, and other words of these families, is condemned by Jameson, the 
latest writer on the subject, who says, that in a solemn discourse, it 
would be intolerable. 

The sound of e or short y before i and y in kind and sky, as if written 
keyind, skei, though authorized by Sheridan and Walker, is rejected by 
Jameson. It is a fault like that of the vulgar, in geown, keounty, and 
proceeding from the same cause, the .tendency to utter the sound of e 
after the palatals g and k. 

Jameson has restored the hin humble; and the old pronunciation of 
pe-tal and pro-logue. He has also rejected the final e in swite, in the 
phrase, ‘a gentleman and his swit ;’ the latter word being the same as 
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in the phrases, ‘a suit of cards,’ and ‘a suzt of clothes,’ and to es pro- 
nounced in the same manner. 

Jones and Perry have restored the Italian sound of a@ in such words 
as ask, mask, past, after. and they pronounce nearly all the words of 
this class, as they have always been pronounced by educated people in 
the United States. This is the same pronunciation as in England. 

Ofall the orthéepists in England, Perry has given the pronunciation 
of words, in general, which is the most common among well-bred 
people, and which may be denominated national. In the notation of 
the other orthdepists, particularly of Sheridan and Walker, there are 
many peculiarities, which, if they had any authority in usage, must 
have been quite local. 

But it must be observed, that the higher classes of society in England 
are said never to take their pronunciation from books. They regulate 
usage by their own practice ; and the books on orthéepy are intended 
to communicate that usage to inquirers. But unfortunately, the several 
authors who have published books for this purpose, differ so much 
from each other, that they furnish no certain standard. Their differ- 
ences amount to more than a thousand: and thus their works tend 
rather to divide and distract the public, than to unite opinions, and 
establish uniformity. 

It may be here remarked, that the purest English spoken in Eng- 
land is among educated people in the central parts of the island, inclu- 
ding London, Oxferd, and Cambridge. Many of the principal emi- 
grants to this country, on its first settlement, were educated at the 
English Universities, and they brought with them the purest pronun- 
ciation of the language. Such dialectical variations as were brought by 
the common people from different parts of England, have been nearly 
lost in this country ; and now, educated men in New-England speak 
the language almost precisely as the same classes do in England. I 
have been several hours in company with gentlemen in Cambridge, 
England, without hearing any difference of pronunciation which w ould 
distinguish an Englishman from an American. 

There are, however, differences of notation in the books on orthédepy, 
which occasion no small embarrassment to the lexicographer. In 
general, the rule I have adopted, in regard to such differences, is, to 
find and to follow the general analogy among the words of like forma- 
tion. Thus, when I see that the orthéepists differ in the pronunciation 
of detinue, I resort to the whole class of words of like formation : ave- 
nue, retinue, revenue, residue, and finding the accent generally settled on 
the first syllable, I place it on that syllable in detinue. In this coun- 
try, [have never heard the word pronounced with the accent on the 
second syllable. 

This I believe to be the only method by which even a tolerable de- 
gree of uniformity can be effected. The practice of quoting authorities 
on one side and the other, will not accomplish the object; for men will 
never be agreed on the question, which is the best authority ; and to 
present to the public a book, with a thousand differences of notation, is 
to perplex inquirers, and keep the pronunciation of words in perpetual 
fluctuation. 

It is a general rule in the language, that the termination ows added to 
a word, does not change the accent; the derivations then retain the 
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accent of the primitives, as glorious ion glere.; ; ina morous fone humor. 
For this reason, I accentuate circuitous on the first syllable, and pro- 
nounce it in three syllables, (cir-kit-ous.) 

I accentuate alternate, the adjective, on the second syllable, but the 
verb on the first. The reasons are: this is the general rule in the 
class of verbs to which this belongs; the most numerous class in the 
language, as abdicate, aggregate, consecrate, etc., but especially for 
another reason, that if we lay the accent on the second syllable of alter- 
nate, we must accentuate the same syllable in the participle, altern' a- 
ling, etc. This renders the pronunciation difficult, or less easy, than 
when a primary accent is laid on the first syllable, and a secondary 
accent on the third, alterna’ ting. 

The same reasons are applicable to compensate, confiscate, demon- 
strate, extirpate, the derivatives of which are pronounced with much 
greater ease, when they have two distinct accents, the primary on the 
first, and the secondary on the third, com'pensdting, con’ fiscated, 
dem'onstrating, ex tirpdting. These accents accord, also, with those of 
the nouns com ‘pensation, con fiscation, demonstration, ex’ lirpation. 

To this rule the exceptions are, such words as have harsh combina- 
tions of consonants, as inspissate, and also remonstrate, with an accent 
corresponding w ith that of remon’ strance. 

In opposition to the usual pronunciation of sulphuric, I lay the accent 
on the first syllable, as in su/phur ; and m accordance with choleric, 
heretic, lunatic, splenetic, plethoric. Cherubic would have the accent 
on the first syllable, had not the poets placed it on the second, as they 
have in horizon, both of which are deviations from analogy, as is the 
accent of e/egiac on the third. 

Mineralogy and genealogy are sometimes pronounced minerology, 
geneology, but in opposition to analogy, and all good usage. The let- 
ter a before / in these words, has the same sound as in generality, libe- 
rality, and analogy. 

Orthéepists differ in the notation of wound, some directing the ou to 
be pronounced as 00, woond. But in all our best poets, wound is made 
to rhyme with bound, found, sound, and this fact alone should determine 
the pronunciation of wound. 

The common pronunciation of humor is ywmor, just as our most vul- 
gar people pronounce yerb for herb. In the name of good sense, of 
analogy, and of euphony, let me remonstrate against such an outrageous 
vulgarism. 

Deaf was formerly pronounced deef, as the like digraph is pronoun- 
ced in leaf, sheaf; and so our ancestors pronounced the word. The 
modern English pronunciation is def, evidently from the Danish dialect, 
and a departure from analogy ; there being not another example of this 
sound of ea before f in the language. As the old pronunciation is yet 
used by a great portion of our citizens, and this is in accordance with 
analogy, it is very desirable that we should adhere to it. 

Herd for heared is an old corruption; but heard accords in orthogra- 
phy with feared, reared, seared : and heard, thus pronounced, redeems 
the language from one anomaly. 

Shone is, by the English, pronounced shon ; a corruption which I 
believe is not known in this country, and I hope it never will be. When 
the usage in England differs from that in this country, and ours is ac- 
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cording to analogy, I would strenuously adhere to our own practice. 
If in any instance we have the advantage in point of regularity, let us 
maintain it. 

The English seem either to have no system in the regulation of 
sounds or accent, or they disregard them. Thus they accent catholi- 
cism on the second syllable. No fault can be more obvious ; and no 
rule more readily acknowledged than this: that the termination ism 
never changes the accent of a word to which it is added. Let any man 
cast his eye on the list of such words in page 132 of my Elementary 
Spelling Book, and he will be convinced that catholicism ought to have 
the first syllable accented ; as jesuitism, from jesuit; favoritism from 
favorite ; so catholicism from catholic. There are other tables in that 
book, in which words with like terminations are collected for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the analogies by which the accentuation is regulated, 
an advantage not furnished by any other book of the kind. 

One general remark ought here to be made. The accentuation of 
words, in our language, is subject to change. Several words have had 
the accent shifted from one syllable to another, since the age of Milton. 
This isa reason why the compilers of elementary books in this country 
should not rely implicitly on the authority of Sheridan, Walker, or other 
authors who wrote half acentury ago. Thus acceptable was formerly 
accented on the first syllable, as was confessor, and commendable. But 
this practice is obsolete, or it has never been adopted in this country ; 
and the words ought not to stand in our elementary books thus accented. 

In my decisions on spelling and pronunciation, it has been my aim 
that no alteration of common usage should be dictated by caprice or ar- 
bitrary opinion. Whenever I have deviated from such usage, it has 
been in pursuance of some analogy, or other substantial reason ; some 
sound principle in the construction of words which is considered to be 
idiomatic, or inherent in the language. The more we can raise the 
authority of principles over the caprices of custom, the more effectually 
shall we secure the permanent regularity of the language. 

The defect of words in the English dictionaries, and in the abridg- 
ments of them in this country, is too apparent to need proof. In addi- 
tion to this defect, may be mentioned another. There are more than a 
hundred participles in ing which lose their participial use, and are used 
as adjectives, not one of which is noticed in any English dictionary, nor 
in any American abridgment of the English books. 


THE STAR OVER THE WATER. 


Ses that glorious star on high, 
Shining o’er the tranquil main ! 
Which appears a second sky, 
Where that star may live again. 
Mark it in calm purity 
Mirror’d in the glassy sea. 


So the Christian’s heaven appears, 
Mirror’d in life’s placid sea : 
So it shines through happy years, 
In its pure serenity. 
For undying hope must be 
Shadowed from reality. 


Now behold the evening breeze But if tempests should arise, 


O’er the quiet waters sweep : 
That bright image in the seas, 
Trembles with the trembling deep ; 
But departs not, for the star 
Still is shining from afar. 


With the storm that hope may shake, 


Though reflected from the skies, 


It can never quite forsake ; 
And will still, while surges roll, 
Tremble, and yet light the soul ! 
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LEAVES 


FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A GERMAN STUDENT. 





‘In many of the German productions, there is something fantastic and ghost-like, 
something that does not seem adapted to this world, and reminding us of the fact, that 
the attention of the German author is oftener directed to the mysterious chaos 1m his 
own bosom, than to the world around him.’ QUARTERLY SPECTATOR. 


DEATH'S REVEILLE. 


In Hinnon’s vale, under a pall of night, Death rests alone. The 
wind groans through his ribs. Tat-too! tat-too!— with a hand of bone 
he beats his rumbling drum. They start,—the murderers start. 
From wormy beds beneath the sod, their mouldering heads look out. 
Through bolted dungeon doors peer out white skulls, and the skeleton 
black that swung in the air, leaves the raven asleep on his creaking 
chain. The Annakim at Ashtaroth, the Syrian who slept on Abbana’s 
and Paphar’s banks, the Jew at Armageddon, the Greek at Phlegra, 
Colchis, and Mycale, wakes. The slumbering hosts of Panym land, 
armed knights and infidels at Ascalon, Aspramont, and Montalban, 
start to life. 

Tat-too!—tat-too! To field! —to field! They start. By meteor- 
lightsthey march. Like astorm they rattle by. Their pattering foot- 
falls cease. They ’re met. But neither shield, nor spear, nor steel, 
are there: nor bright-eyed Asian, fair-haired Greek, or bearded Jew, 
has eye, or beard, or hair. 

Death shot his iron eye along the serried files, as numberless as 
autumn’s corpse-like leaves. ‘My merry, merry men,’ quoth he, ‘ ye 
glad the sight of Death ; for ne’er met such embodied force on earth. 
Ye are a host, a sea of murderers. But now, with six long thousand 
years of toil, my bones are weary, and my darts are dull. Gorged 
Pestilence and War a-sleeping in their den on rotting bones and 
bloody knives, walk no more to and fro. Methinks I, too, will sleep 
awhile beneath the sod. Who'll do meantime my nameless deeds on 
earth? To gorge and batten upon dainty infancy, ripened beauty, and 
savory manhood, he must be merciless. To let loose havoc, war, the 
plague —to hurry on decay, sow thick diseases, keep his weapons 
bright, he must not rest.’ He has ceased. 

As when sepulchra! blasts grieve through the church-yard cypress- 
tree, the plaudit of that bony host comes murmuring along. Instant a 
mouldering form préminent appears. Upon its front are crimson 
types, that seem to say: ‘ My merit learn from this. The streets of 
Rome, the Imperial, | made a place of weeds. By me, in Caesars’ 
palaces, the fitful night wind answered to the owl. When the war- 
dogs did tire, Famine I let loose to prey on men, till they did feed on 
one another, and mothers upon their soft babes. The fairest of earth’s 
lands I seamed with graves, till Attila was called the scourge of God, 
and my fast-flocking victims found Death’s halls too small.’ 

The Visigoth is gone. Now prompt and fresh from earth, the far- 
known Corsican appears ; fresh blood-stains spotting o’er his leprous 
bones, with characters whose import is like this : ‘If faith to our great 
master win the guerdon high, who more true than 1? If tireless ser- 
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vices, who brought to our hungry hell a game so numerous? I mur- 
dered nations ina day. <A continent my battle- field, where hosts of fair, 
brave men did melt away as snow-wreaths riddled by an April rain. 
Its rivers ran with blood. Blood made fat its soil. Dead — heaps on 
heaps of dead — were piled, till the filmy air did rot.’ 

From far, a wasted form comes w andering by, and on its front an 
awful mark is set. Beneath its tread, blood crieth from the ground : 
‘ Revenge, ambition, fear, made others faithful. I for our master’s love 
a brother slew. I first did smear with blood the earth, as yet immacu- 
late, and showed the murderous deed to million-multitudes of men. 
But for that act, a gentle race had tempered the fierce blood of those 
who now make of each other dainty fare for us, and murder been till 
now a word unknown. I am the first— the captain of the murderers "’ 

Death yields him up his shadowy mace. They ’re vanished like the 
night. Darkness films the staggering earth, and faint and stagnant 
over it gasp the closing sepulchres. The murderer is abroad. 


PART Ii. 


Tue stars are faint, the moon is sick, 
The air is foul and black : 
‘I’ve slept too long,’ Death, starting, shrieked ; 
And whistled for his pack. 


Sullen and grim, Murder strides in, 
His locks are matted and hoar, 

And his knife gleams bright in his eye’s red light, 
All crimson and clotted with gore. 


From rattling bones comes galloping War — 
The glvom lightens up to a glare : 

O’er his lip and his chin runs trickling blood, 
And his thunderbolt arm is bare. 


On pennons lank whirls Famine in — 
On wings of grisly gray : 

Her talons stained, her beak besmeared, 
And reeking from her prey. 


Flocking around, her hideous brood 
Torment the air with moans: 

Vulture Despair, and ghastly Hate — 
Hoarse Madness wails and groans. 


And down sweeps silent Pestilence, 
Like rapid-striding night ; 
Within whose misty, poisonous breath, 
Diseases dire delight. 
Delight to flutter, whirl, and dance, as flies, 
The pallid leaf on evening’s gusty sighs. 


Deatu. ‘Faithful friends, and warriors true, 
Death ’s resumed his shadowy mace. 
On the sea and land onee more, 
Roam the round world o’er and o’er: 
Hurry swifter than before — 
Hunt the hated race 


Murper. By day, by night, in field, on flood, 
I'll stop his breath, and spill his blood. 


War. Loose reins to slaughter I will give. 
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Famixe. I'll gnaw, I'll gnaw him thin’s a sieve. 
Firsr Diseasr. 1 will poison. 
Seconp Disease. I will sting. 
Tutrp Disease. Blisters, boils, and rheums I'll bring. 
Fourtu Disease. I'll shoot him through with torturing pains. 
Fiera Diseases. And I will parch his galloping veins. 
Sixtu Disease. And I, and I, in merry mood, 
Will peel his bones, and drink his blood. 
Att. And then — what then ?— tell us, tell. 
Deatu. We'll have a festival in Hell. 


Friends of Death, and warriors true, 
Away, away !—halloo, halloo! 


THE BETRAYED. 


‘Tue delightful mode of instruction by parables, has been ‘successfully employed by 
Krummacher, by Herder, and by many other eminent writers in Germany.’ 


QuaARTERLY SPECTATOR. 


Upon a sunny and unfrequented hill-side, grew a solitary rose-tree. 
By it stole a mazy path-way among myrtles and violets, which the 
stranger’s footsteps had never pressed. It was in the strength of its 
maturity, when a single bud burst from its topmost bough. This bud 
the summer-beam wooed with daily fidelity, and the bee loved to nestle 
among its petals. The lark stooped his airy wing in passing it by 
day, and the nightingale sang to it his sweetest serenade, on the nearest 
bramble, by night. But pride entered not the heart of this queen of 
flowers. It shed a perfume alike on the fragrant blossom and the 
scentless herb. It bowed over the humble violet, and smiled upon the 
unpretending, modest daisy. Thus the charity and beneficence of a 
lovely female are diffused alike on the humble and the high, the poor 
and the rich. 

The west wind was blithe to blow around it. But it turned aside 
from his dalliance, heeding not his whispers, or his wooings. Other 
flowerets listened to his lures, and fluttered to his sighs. They were 
wafted far from the protecting spray, danced in gayety for an hour, then 
flung, unsheltered, on the cold earth. Remember, maiden, that the 
heart of her who heeds the flatterer’s breath, shall be thus gaily wafted, 
wrung, withered, and tossed aside ! 

Proudly the parent stem summoned all its energies to lift high the 
head of its cherished offspring, that it might partake bountifully of the 
benignant light, and the invigorating air —that it might be seen and 
admired. The rose repaid this fondness with dutiful affection. Often, 
at morning, did it distil the fragrant tear of gratitude, and at evening, it 
rested its fair head on the stem, asa prattler’s round cheek reposes on a 
parent’s bosom. 

The fame of its beauty attracted a son of Pleasure. It won his admi- 
ration. Regardless of the agony of severance, he snapped it from the 


stalk. While its beauty lasted, he proudly displayed it to the giddy 
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and the Lesions: Ww fe sninl its possession. But afar from the nour- 
ishing stem, its form languished in one fleeting day, and its color faded. 
Then it was cast, like a loathsome weed, beneath the feet of the multi- 
tude, to wither and perish there. 

Licentious profligate !— that rose was my only beloved Lina! I am 
the solitarv, broken, bleeding stem! 





SUMMER AND WINTER 





‘] REMEMBER,’ said an old man who was shivering with cold, and 
pinched with hunger, ‘I remember, when our land was under the do- 
minion of a beautiful and a munificent princess. She was of radiant 
looks, and lofty mien, and her people lived upon her smile — they per- 
ished under her frown. Flowers burst around her footsteps. Her 
breath gave its perfume to the violet, her cheek lent its blush to the 
rose. Her approach was every w here welcomed by songs of gladness. 
The poor man opened the door of his solitary cottage to greet “her, and 
the sick man raised his drooping head to the uncurtained window, to 
feast his languid eye upon her happy retinue. 

But the heart of Avarice is ice. From his mountains in the North, 
the tyrant saw and coveted her fair dominions. He donned his robe, 
and grasped hisicy sceptre. He gathered his ruffian armies — swift as 
the winds, terrible as the tempest, numerous as the missiles of the 
storm. They burst upon the dominions of the princess. On they 
drave, blighting the poor man’s harvest, and locking the water-springs 
under fetters of adamant. 

They made our land naked, as a plain over which the fire has run — 
mournful as a shroud enveloping the dead. 

The princess dropped her garlands, and gathered up her robes for 
flight. Far, farto the South, she fled before her pursuer, like morning 
sunshine chased by an April cloud, over mountain and valley away. 
But there is a land where her reign is perpetual. On its limit she 
paused: she turned and bent upon “her pursuer an irresistible smile. 
His spirit drooped — his foot began to falter. His sceptre dropped 
from his powerless hand. His sparkling diadem fell from his head, 
and his robe from his shoulders. Back, back he fled, and resumed his 
throne on the iced mountain-top. His armies follow ed in swift retreat 
to their Northern fastnesses. 

Our favorite returned, bringing happiness and life to her realm, 
which is thus soon desolated by Winter, and soon again will revive 
under the life-giving smile of Summer. M. 








A THOUGHT: 


COUSIN, 





ADDRESSED TO MY WHO EXPRESSED A WISH TO DIF. 

Tuy form, dear girl! to earth is due — 
Oh, not to heaven repair ! 

For angels are on earth too few — 

While there are myriads there. 
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HANNAH HERVEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TEN YEARS IN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI,’ ‘ FRANCIS BERRIAN,’ ETC. 


Ir was the month of June, and we were descending from Rochester 
to Schenectady in a packet canal-boat, a mode of travelling to most 
people excessively annoying, from its slowness, monotony, and desti- 
tution of excitement. I have been accustomed to be thrown upon the 
resources, such as they are, of my own thoughts, and never tire of 
being drawn thus leisurely through green meadows and fields, and 
having an opportunity to analyze the slowly-moving landscape, and 
deriving from it all the thoughts and associations which it is capable 
of exciting in the mind of a lover of nature. 

At this time, in addition to those pleasures, we happened to have a 
very large assortment of fine young gentlemen and ladies, — by which 
I mean young persons well-dressed, and with whole lots of airs and 
pretensions. Among them there happened to be one or two well-in- 
formed ladies, worthy of that name, and a single young gentleman, who 
had sense, instruction, enthusiasm, and a heart. He felt that he did 
not belong to those empty-headed persons, whose claims rested upon 
their whiskers, opera-glasses, fine clothes, and knowledge of the mys- 
teries and dialect of Broadway. 

I was amused to observe ee naturally the kindred spirits of the 
passage gathered round this young gentleman, from sympathy. The 
consequence was, we had a little circle of our own, in which we origin- 
ated many agreeable conversations, with just sprinkling enough of dis- 
cussion, disputation, and wit, to keep them from being tame and stag- 
nant on the one hand, or having the slightest shade of bitterness on 
the other. My young friend was an extensive merchant, on the line 
of the canal, and had the advantage of being more or less acquainted 
with all the distinguished inhabitants, whose habitations came in our 
view, in the slow movement of the canal-boat. When we saw a pretty 
place, it was natural, that, in addition to the name of the owner, we 
should like to know something of his history and character. It was 
amusing to remark, with how much pith and brevity our histo- 
rian despatched most of these personages,—a half a paragraph, in 
many instances, serving to furnish us with all of interest, that their his- 
tory could offer. It was otherwise with a noble seat, that we saw 
opening among the green fields and trees on one of those fine acclivi- 
ties, that bound the rich alluvial belt of the Mohawk valley. Ata dis- 
tance, it presented that happy union of nature and art, of simplicit 
and magnificence, of rural retirement, repose, and opulence, which al 
ways excites pleasant associations, and a curiosity to hear, if the owner of 
a spot so beautiful, is as happy as these appearances — unhappily so 
often deceptive — would indicate that he might and ought to be. 
‘Whose beautiful place is that ? was the united question of us all. ‘It 
belongs to my particular friend, Henderson L , Esq.,’ said our cice- 
rone, ‘on whom I expect to call on my return from New-York.’ ‘Oh! 
is not the owner of such a splendid place happy? ‘ Yes, — but not from 
being the owner of such a splendid place; though that circumstance, 
undoubtedly, contributes an element in his enjoyment. By that beau- 
tiful mansion and its tenants hangs a tale. The sun,’ he continued, ‘ is 
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slevennthy clouded in, and if you have a mind to hear me spin a yarn 
considerably longer than my common ones, take chairs, and task your 
patience accordingly. We unanimously expressed a wish to hear his 
narrative, which commenced in the following terms. 

‘Yonder small cottage, that you see half a mile to the right, was, 
two years since, the residence of Mr. Morrison Hervey, head of an 
English family, that moved to this part of the country a few years ago. 
Before I advance in my narrative, I ought to premise, that although 
my father resides fifty miles from this place, he had become acquainted 
with Mr. Hervey in New-York, and had conceived an opinion so ex- 
alted of his capabilities as an instructor, that being an earnest partisan 
of a private education in preference to a public one, he applied to that 
gentleman, to receive me in his family, as his pupil. As my father was 
rich and he poor, and as I was the only, and perhaps I ought to add, 
spoiled son, there was no difficulty in settling the arrangement. 

‘Behold me, then, an indolent, indulged, and untaught subject, re- 
moved fifty miles from home, and placed in a position as unlike that 
in which I had hitherto moved, as can well be imagined. But I pass 
wholly by every thing that occurred here to myself, in order to give you, 
as I promised, the story of the family ; and all that part of this, w vhich has 
its scene laid in England, I shall despatch in a word. Mr. Hervey 
was an Oxford graduate, a genius, truly and emphatically such —a poet, 
and as sensitive, shy, and ‘proud, as such persons generally are. He 
tried the church awhile, and abandoned it. He tried the law, and be- 
came disgusted with it. He tried verse-making, and as he was name- 
less, unpatronized, unknown, and wrote from the enthusiasm of a rich 
and elevated mind, and of course overshot the taste and comprehension 
of the circle in which he moved, the little poetasters and gazette-para- 
graphists barked his verses into nonentity in their clique. He was 
more successful in making love to the beautiful seventh daughter of a 
country curate, with a living of sixty pounds. She was only inferior to 
him in talents ; being in inefficiency, in aimless incapability, in simpli- 
city of character, and excellence of heart, his perfect peer and yoke-mate. 
Though i it be mathematically true, that minus into minus makes plus, it 
is not a practical fact, that poverty added to poverty becomes wealth. 
After reducing love and a cottage to their very lowest endurable experi- 
ment, in various efforts for a subsistence, and when their family already 
amounted to five children, a small succession from a remote relative of 
Mrs. Hervey’s fell tothem in New-York; and inthe hope, that chance 
might prove more favorable in opening some avenue to subsistence in the 
new world, than it had im England, they sailed for America. Their be- 
quest was rapidly exhausting in New- York, in different trials of pursuit, 
as little persevered i in, and as little successful, as those in England. Mr. 
Hervey’s health and spirits were declining ,and as usually happens to 
minds of his temperament, the final experiment, that suggested itself to 
his thoughts, invested with a thousand soothing associations, was to turn 
farmer, and die in his own fields, and be buried under his own trees. 
Between two and three thousand dollars remained to him, with which, 
on the recommendation ofa friend, he purchased yonder tract of land, 
furnished that cottage, and became its occupant.. 

‘Such was the family in which I became an inmate. It presented 
the most striking contrasts, and compounds of gentle and affectionate 
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intercourse, kept up almost in a state of want; of refinement and ele- 
gance of manners, in a disorganized and slatternly family establishment ; 
of high-minded pride of feeling and deportment, sustained in the neces- 
sary discharge of offices and labors alike servile and profitless. Every 
thing in this new world was a study to me. Uninstructed as I was, I 
was soon made to feel the native resources and the vast acquirements 
of the mind that wasto form mine. This, united to a quick perception 
of the admirable character which swayed that mind, awed me into a 
steadfast and unconscious respect for him and his household. The 
laughable shifts to which this family were often obliged to resort for 
subsistence from day to day, and the reckless mismanagement of every 
thing, within and without, were calculated to produce, and under any 
other circumstances would have produced, any other feeling than that 
of respect. 

‘Four of the five children, George and Ruth, Sarah and Thomas, 
were fair and balanced compounds of the character of the father and 
mother. Like them, they were each remarkable for personal beauty, 
and were gifted with the genius and poetic temperament, the shyness, 
pride, and inefficiency of the father, and the gentle, quiet, uncomplain- 
ing mildness of their mother. At first view, their characters seemed as 
uniform as was the unhappy result; there was the same want of energy 
and firmness of purpose that marked their father. When studied more 
intimately, and analyzed with a more ample experience, each showed a 
modification of this singular endowment of the father, that rendered the 
study of these most amiable and most useless of human beings a source 
of perpetual and high excitement to my curiosity. It seemed impossi- 
ble, that under an exterior so monotonous, and a result so exactly the 
same, there should be couched such a strange diversity of character, 
alike feeble, interesting, and amiable. 

‘Hannah, the third in point of years, and when I entered the family, 
fifteen, that is to say five years younger than myself, was a strange ex- 
ception. She was only what would have been called pretty, or perhaps 
good-looking, though the least beautiful of the family, if you laid out of 
the view eyes of a melting, black, lustrous brilliancy, which shone 
with the intense expression of sense, amiability, and firmness. Her 
eyes were such as a sacred painter would assign to a seraph. At the 
same time, their brightness was tempered with a lovely and forbearing 
expression of gentleness, and raised the impression of the intelligence of 
an angel, bestowed upon the guileless and loving nature of a child. 
Shall I speak of her intelligence? Iwas ashamed to attempt the 
same task with her, she grasped it so much more readily and perfectly. 
In regard to the moral part of her nature, I shall only remark, that all 
my conceptions of embodied truth, dignity, and worth, were carried out 
in her character. So entire were my convictions, that she would not 
act except with the noblest motives and the highest views, that her 
wrong-doing, in my eyes, would have been consecrated as some per- 
fection of right which [ understood not. Strange to tell, she was active 


as the domestic bee —as firm as the rock on the shore of the ocean; 

and of invincible inflexibility of purpose. If any one should ask, how 

it came that such a girl should be born of such parents, and should be 

found in such a place, I can only refer him to the will of Him who 

has seen fit to scatter the fairest flowers in the desert, and the most beau- 
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tiful gems in the depths of the sea. A poem result of her vigor, 
firmness, and prematurity of judgment, was, that “without ever departing 
for a moment from the natural character and deportment appropriate to 
her years, she seemed to me a mentor, twenty years older than myself; 
and, without intending it, and apparently shrinking from the natural i in- 
fluence of her character upon them, she moulded the rest of the family, 
and guided its concerns, as a pilot steers his vessel. Dangerous would 
have been the temptations of her position, but for the intrinsic and 
shrinking modesty of her mind, which prevented her abusing this 
strange precocity ‘of judgment. But she saw and felt how revolting it 
would seem to others, as well as herself, to attempt to manage ‘the 
family; and from the purest and most natural of feelings, she recoiled 
from that sort of government and direction which might have retrieved 
the fortunes of her unhappy kindred. As it was, almost unconsciously, 
she introduced gradual order, industry, and arrangement into the con- 
cerns of the family, which began to operate, to a certain extent, the 
retrieval of its downward course. But she took especial care, that this 
redemption should not seem her work; and with such a happy fore- 
thought and address, that while one year had gone round, in ‘which 
they ‘had added to the comforts of the house, and the improvements of 
the farm, and it was found on balancing accounts, on the last day of the 
year, that their income had actually exceeded their expenditure, each 
member felt encouraged to claim a share of the merit of this happy 
change. It was w hile leading her parents, that she contrived to im- 
part to them the inspiring feeling, that they were the sources of this 
new power. The hand that w ound up the machinery was concealed. 

‘Such was this family, promising to commence a new chapter in its 
history, when we heard of the commencement of the fearful ravages of 
the cholera at Buffalo and Rochester, and generally on the line of the 
canal. As my father lived at this time in Rochester, and as the cot- 
tage we have passed was retired, remote, as you remarked, from other 
habitations, and apparently a very healthy position, it was deemed more 
prudent that I should remain where I was, instead of returning to my 
father’s family. 

‘It was among the inscrutable anomalies of that mysterious and for- 
midable scourge, “that Mr. Herv ey’s family should be the only detached 
farming establishment attacked with it, within fifty miles. But Mr. 
Hervey came in from hay-making, one beautiful evening, toward the 
close of July, apparently overw rought and fatigued with “the exertions 
of the day. Apprehending no other cause for his exhaustion, he retired 
immediately to bed. No alarm was expressed ; and his lady saw him 
not, until nearly nine in the evening, when he summoned her to his 
bedside, and complained of having felt for some time extremely restless 
and depressed, and a strange and unextinguishable thirst. His bed- 
room was so darkened, that she saw not the expression of his counte- 
nance ; but, startled by the hoarse and unnatural tone of his voice, 
she laid her hand upon his breast, and was struck with terror, almost 
amounting to faintness, on remarking the death-like and marble feeling 
of his body. <A light was brought. We all rushed in alarm to the 
room. None of us had yet seen a case of cholera; but we had all 
read so much upon the subject, and were so well informed of the more 
obvious and marked symptoms of this frightful disease, that the terrible 
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conviction stood embodied before us, that Mr. Hervey had the cholera, 
and that his disorder had already advanced to the stage of collapse. <A 
sick sensation came over me; the first selfish rush of personal appre- 
hension to the heart, as I saw myself present with that mortal malady, 
then generally supposed to be more contagious than any disease known. 
All the children but Hannah, and Mrs. ‘Hervey with them, sunk into 
chairs, ina state of passive agony of terror. Never were members of a 
family more perfectly and deeply attached and affectionate to each 
other. In proportion to their love for their head, was their terror and 
stupified inaction. Between the exertions of Hannah and myself, such 
measures were put in operation, and such medicines administered, as 
the means of the family afforded. 1, meanwhile, ran for the physician. 
But when, at length, I returned with him, there sat four ofthe children, 
and the mother, emblems of the group of Niobe, changed to stone ; 
and such an expression they wore ! — an expression of fear, crushed 
affection, and despair. Oh! it was horrible to witness! It seemed 
as if, during my absence, they had scarcely moved from their place. 
Yet the heroic, the noble- minded Hannah, wore an expression as of an 
angel come down to administer relief and comfort, in such a case of 
agony. Her energy and industry were only exceeded by a skill and 
judgment still more extraordinary. The physician found that she had 
anticipated him in all the remedies he would have prescribed, and in 
every possible application of friction and external heat. All was in 
vain. The last moments of this wonderfully-endowed, most excellent, 
and most useless man, were approaching. I had heard it advanced, 
that persons of such inefficient characters were often found capable, in 
emergencies, of putting forth a passive courage of endurance, as extra- 
ordinary as their ordinary weakness and languor. I had known Mr. 
Hervey to be subject to the most servile and unmanly dread of death. 
It was a sentiment that exercised such an absorbing and often mani- 
fest influence over his thoughts and actions, that he took no pains to 
disguise it. What horrors I had heard him express at the idea of 
death, even before his assembled family! This weakness was shared 
by all the household, with but one strange exception. 

‘Death was now drawing near this man, whose heart was so full of 
deep and unextinguishable affection for his family. There were the 
loved ones sitting in his view, like statues, incapable, from agony and 
despair, of either words, exertions, or tears. One ministering spirit of 
the number was over him, exerting herself, dictating to some neigh- 
bors, the phy sician, and myself, what was to be done. Courage and 
hope were in her looks. ‘ You are better, dear father,’ she w ould say ; 
‘I see by your countenance, you are better. Say but the single w ord, 
that you are better, and you will encourage the rest of us to action.’ 
How was I astonished, I might almost say cheered, by the words and 
deportment of Mr. Hervey, on this awful occasion, when so suddenly, 
and with so little premonition, arrested by this terrible ferm of death! 
He called his wife and children to his bedside, one by one ; but, petri- 
fied with terror and conflicting emotions, they either heard not, or only 
manifested that they heard, by a sort of spasmodic shudder, and drop- 
ping their faces on their hands. He then said in our hearing, and in 
the usual hoarse whisper of his disease: ‘ How am I now punished for 
the temperament and example of unworthy fear, which I have be- 
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queathed, as their only portion, to these dear ones! Blessed be God, 
who hath promised to wipe away all tears, and swallow up death in 
victory, 1 am delivered from the fear of death! I would have given 
worlds, during the long bondage of my life, through fear of this event, 
could I have been assured that I should feel as I do now. What 
a calmness! — what a repose! Oh! think, dear loved ones, when I 
am no more, that I had not a doubt, not a fear — and that I pass to my 
last rest, even as the worn traveler to the evening shade. How vain 
has been my existence! This life and its trials were not appointed for 
the faint-hearted and fearful, but for the strong in heart and purpose.’ 

‘ But I pass over this scene, to me so impressive and awful, and so in- 
delibly engravenon my memory. I lack words to describe to you the 
mingled tenderness and dignity of the deportment of Hannah. All 
availed not. ‘The last cold kiss of her dying father was impressed upon 
her lips, and it was not until he had breathed his latest sigh, that, from 
mere physical grief and fatigue, she yielded afterward, and merged the 
ministering angel in the weeping, suffering, and exhausted child. I 
pass over the funeral scene, and the successive attacks and death of four 
of the five children, merely remarking, that after the loss of the second, 
my father came for me, and took me from this house of death. 

‘The mother and Hannah were the only members of this unfortunate 
family that were spared. My father, deeply interested for the survi- 
vors, as soon as they were so far recovered from the same disease, which 
had proved so fatal to the rest, as to be capable of being moved, came 
here with me, and begged them, in their present solitary condition, to 
return with him, and consider his house their home. It is true, at the 
same time, with the excusable worldly-mindedness of a father, he gave 
me some cautions in regard to the young orphan mourner, which I as- 
sured him were wholly unnecessary, and which he also learned, by a 
very slight acquaintance with the person in question. 

‘In fact, she had not long resided in my father’s family with her mo- 
ther, before she had acquired in his mind the same estimate she had in 
mine, and I had sufficient reason to believe, that he would now have been 
pleased to have seen me paying suit for her favor. But she remained 
in my view a person of character too elevated, I might almost say holy; 
too much out of the common range, and the ordinary weaknesses of 
humanity, to be thought of by me in that light. To be plain, and to do 
her and myself justice, there would have been too much incompatibility 
between us. Beside, I had been accustomed to think, that while she evi- 
dently entertained a sisterly feeling toward me, she could never have 
been brought to unite herself with the only child and heir of her father’s 
patron, or to think of him in a more intimate relation than had already 
subsisted between us. 

‘1 ought not to omit, that two or three months after the death of her 
father, and after the cholera had passed over the country like a desola- 
ting whirlwind, and disappeared, and after sorrow had settled into a 
calm and hallowed melancholy, on a beautiful autumnal evening, 
when a train of circumstances had softened the hearts of the two mour- 
ners to a sort of communicative sadness, the mother and daughter alter- 
nately gave us the affecting details of the sickness and death of each of 
the four children, three of whom deceased after I left the family. 
‘George, the eldest of the number, was the first who fell after his 
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guber: and he was as rommaiedile for the wales ad iateayia digpits of 
his deportment, in his conflict with the last enemy, as his father had 
been. All the shrinking timidity of his nature, in this last trying emer- 
gency, seemed changed to fearless and calculating firmness. His mo- 
ther was attacked, while he was falling into the stage of collapse. 
He insisted, for a number of hours, after he was under the influence of 
the disease, that he was in no danger, and suffered no pain. When 
the fearful circles of blue had extended around his mouth and eyes, 
and were spreading over his frame, and in the most racking contortions 
of spasm, when he could not but see the estimate of his fate in the in- 
voluntary shudder of all who approached his bed, he was perfectly ra- 
tional, fearless, and collected, and took such note of what was passing, 
and such forethought in relation to the arrangements and concerns of the 
family, as he had never manifested before. ‘There was something almost 
fearfully sublime in thus beholding a weak and yielding spirit become 
so calmly presc ient, so self-collected, and forgetful of self, at the dread 
moment when it was about to pass through the change of death. They 
told him that his mother had become warm, and that she was considered 
out of danger. A delightful smile played over his wan and sunken 
features. He cave his last directions, and uttered his last words with 
his icy breath, with surprising calmness. ‘My father’s’ said he, ‘ was a 
long struggle of agony. I rejoice that he is released from it. I have 
only known, since he died, how I loved him. I am going to join him. 
Oh! if I may be permitted to descend from that holy and happy 
abode, where I am sure I shall find him, I will be a ministering spirit 
to you whom I leave behind! I will infuse vigor, and courage, and 
enterprise into your natures.’ Kissing Hannah with ardor, for she 
was the common favorite of all, he observed to her that he had no fear 
for the family, so long as she was spared to them. As the other 
children came to his bed, he gave them the most pointed charges to 
exercise more courage and firmness, assurmg them that he felt, in his 
own case, that to die was not that fearful thing he had apprehended ; 
and that the only point of importance was, during life, to discharge 
with vigor and diligence its duties. He complained once or twice, 
that a hand, as of ice, was laid upon his heart. But a moment after- 
ward his countenance was again cheerful and smiling, as he held forth 
his arms toward the sky, exclaiming, ‘I come! I come!’ —and when 
they fell back, all of him that was mortal was a kneaded clod. 
‘Sarah and Ruth were very beautiful. The disease ran in them 
more rapidly to its mortal crisis than in the two preceding victims. 
They were affected with an excitement approaching to insanity. They 
recited and sang Mrs. Hemans’ exquisite ‘ Message to the Dead) and 
when they had no longer voice for either, they were heard whispering 
these stanzas, till even their whispers became inarticulate. They called 
their remaining brother, Hannah, and their mother about their bed, 
kissed first one cheek and then the other of each, pressed their hands, 
and added: ‘The greater number are now in the country where we 
are going. We will tell them that our brother and mother are going 
to be as firm and noble-minded as our dear sister!’ They died w ithin 
three minutes of each other. It should have heen remarked, that they 
were twin sisters — lovely in life, and in death not divided. The last 
victim was Thomas, and his death was not less calm and triumphant 
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than that « 


trust there ¢ 


even by the feeble- 


Hannah Hervey. 


of those who preceded him. 





[March, 





It may seem a narrative strange 
to my character and years, this in which Iam now occupied. 


But | 


ure some other young men beside myself, who can sometimes 
thrill with the emotions that such scenes are calculated to inspire ; and 
it brings to me, when I remember that I have in my turn to die, 
a melancholy pleasure to reflect, that this last enemy can thus be met, 


minded, calmly and triumphantly. 


‘There was a quiet, dignified, and unpretending calmness in the 


mourning 
mourmer 


of this mother 
might see. 


and daughter, which I could wish that every 
It was evident, that the heart’s home of these 


desolate strangers was now in the country where the greater portion 


of their number had preceded them. 


their dyin 
dwelling 


oC h: wrves. 
upon the memory of the dead. 


But they did not so interpret 
as to consider it a duty to forget the living, in 
On the contrary, they had 


been expressly charged by the beloved departed, that duty remains 


when all things else pass away, an immortal obligation. 

change had passed over the mother 
calamities. 
and energetic, 


‘Early 


himself in 


as her admirable daughter. 


A salutary 


r, in experiencing these sweeping 
She has become quite as industrious, and almost as firm 


last Spring, one of our neighbors, a very rich widower, 
without a child, some fifteen years older than Hannah, a good-natured, 
simple, money-getting, mert, good-for-nothing sort of personage, became 
smitten with the excellent orphan mourner of our family, and offered 


form, through her mother. 


Every body, at a single view, 


seemed to consider the offer an admirable one for the lady, in every re- 


spect. It 


was discussed by her mother 


r, in conclave with my parents, 


some time before it was submitted to herself, and so naturally do mo- 


thers, adv 


ancing in years, 


take the impress of the thoughts of those 


about them, that Mrs. He rvey adopted at once the views of my parents; 
and the rather, as she had become attached to them, and the town in 
which they lived, and as this marriage would insure the mother and 
daughter an independence, and perpetual residence among their friends. 
I supposed, as a matter of course, that she would adopt their views, and 


be swayed by their wishes, to marry this rich inanity. 


So deep was 


my frie ndship for her, so like love the sentiments of ‘homage and re- 
spect which [| entertained, that I was half inclined to make an effort to 
woo the lovely mourner myself, to save her from a still more unworthy 


union. 


‘Thankful and rejoiced was I to hear the result of the interview of 


the wealth 


disinclination to marriage. 


y suitor. 


The object of his passion affected no prudery, no 
She hinted at the dreadful scenes which 


within a year had blighted her affections, and withered her heart, ren- 
dering her, as she believed, incapable for the present of the love 


which a w 
tomary 


magnanimous frankness, ‘ 
and these my dear friends, 


ife should bear her husband. 


‘But! 


she added with her cus- 
I will not dissemble with my mother 
and assign the sterility of my stricken heart as 


the reason why I decidedly reject him. I regard marriage as so right and 
proper for an unprotected, and especially a poor woman, and I consider 
convenience, and the prospect of temporal comfort and a sufficiency, such 
essential elements in the motives to induce one to marry, that if I had 
esteem for this man, and any ground to believe that I could ever like him, 


I would ask himto wait until I had made the effort. 





But this man — 
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I understand you —his looks, his temper, lite circumstances, are all 
much in his favor. But there are some associations that cluster round 
my internal image of a husband— for grave and melancholy as you 
seem to consider me, I have sometimes drawn this ideal picture — w hich 
are most remote from any thoughts that I can connect with this man. 

Alas! I would say, in the customary phrase, that I thank him for his 
good opinion of me, and so forth; but it would not be true, and I do 
not thank him. I am sure that I never could regard him with any 

feeling but one so nearly allied to loathing, that 1 would not marry him 
for the world. I am not so good as you ‘affect to think me, but a very 
proud, and perhaps a capricious girl. [I do think, that woman, in no 
age of time, was ever considered such a miserable slave as that uni- 
versal impression views her, which adjudges that a rich fool, if he be 
neither a brute nor a demon, ought to be accepted by the first poor 
girl to whom he offers himself. It is, it must be, a penance to live in 
this relation with a fool for life, and I am determined not to marry for 
penance. Others may consider a girl like me a marketable article, if 
they choose. [am not in the market, on this condition. I am con- 
tented as I am, and while I possess these hands, I shall always con- 
sider myself and my mother independent, so far as regards subsistence.’ 

‘I was allowed the privilege to be present at this discussion. Ob- 
serving, perhaps, a good deal of surprise in my countenance, she 
turned to me, and said: ‘ My friend and brother, (she was accustomed 
to call me so,) ‘I hope you are not offended w ith me for taking this 
view of the subject.’ ‘ Not at all, my dear sister, I replied. ‘On the 
contrary, you have removed a load from my heart.’ And I verily be- 
lieve, in the excitement of the moment, that she would have had an- 
other offer on the spot, had she not contrived, probably in anticipation 
of my purpose, with her accustomed tact and decision, to give the con- 
versation another turn. 

‘It happened, that not many days after this rejection of the rich lover, 
I visited New-York, and spoke as I felt of Hannah, to my admirable 
young friend, Henderson L of whom I will pronounce no other 
eulogy, than that my simple, unvarnished tale inspired him with a sort of 
love for her, and a determination to return with me to Rochester, and if 
he found her such as I had described, to make a tender of his heart to her. 
He was heir to one of the best estates in the country, handsome, accom- 
plished, high-minded — sustaining the highest standing, and, in a word, 
a person with the very mind to be allured by such a young lady as 
Miss Hervey. In a ‘few days I returned, and he accompanied me, 
causing me, however, on the way, repeatedly to renew my biographical 
sketch. 

‘When he arrived at our house, as she had never heard of him, and 
was led to suppose that his motive for visiting Rochester was business, 
there was in her deportment toward him none of that consciousness 
and reserve which it would have been almost impossible for a young 
person like her wholly to have avoided, had she been aware of the 
object of his visit. She saw, indeed, by our deportment toward him, 
the high regard, the great consideration, we entertained for hin ; and 
this, no doubt, insensibly influenced her estimate of him. The unequal- 
led strength, the unpretending dignity of her character, produced a still 
deeper impression upon him than T had expected. Though she had 
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grown to * decidedly enetiibil she w wie not have been snail 
by ordinary observers, a ‘showy girl.” But seeing us making every 
effort to amuse our friend, and wholly unsuspicious that he had come 
with any thoughts in relation to her, she naturally put forth all her 
powers of pleasing. We soon discov ered that our friend was deeply 
in love. Hannah was the last one among us to make the discovery, 
but she did make it; and, as was natural, became in consequence more 
reserved and constrained in her manner toward him —a circumstance 
which accelerated his declaration. 

‘She was not a little surprised, and she must have been more than 
woman or mortal, not to have been flattered. She told him, however, 
that she had not for him the sentiment, if she understood what it was, 
that is called love ; but that she liked him much, and had an impres- 
sion, that if he saw fit to allow her the pleasure of a longer acquain- 
tance, she might attain that sentiment toward him. This was a way of 
receiving a declaration, I believe, w holly out of the mode; but there 
Was a reason, truth, and propriety in her manner, that satisfied her 
lover, who continued to remain in our family. Scarcely a month had 
elapsed, when an incident occurred, which set the moral worth of Hen- 
derson L , and his magnanimity, kindness, and integrity in a most 
striking light. It was an incident for which he could not have been 
prepared. It was by mere accident that it reached her ears. Her eyes 
glistened, as the noble action of our friend was related by me, certainly 
with no embellishment, but as certainly in a way which I intended, if 
possible, should make a direct and striking impression upon her heart. 
Tears stood in her eyes, as I pean. part of which tribute I might 
suppose paid to my ‘eloque ays favorable to 
the increase of that attribute in the orator. ‘They walked together in 
the woods and meadows, the evening subsequent to her learning the 
facts in question. With a perturbation rather unusual to her firm and 
collected character, she told Henderson L that she now loved him, 
and if he continued of the same mind as formerly, was ready to give him 
her hand, whenever he chose to ask for it. 

‘You will easily divine the rest. He purchased the estate we have 
passed, and there built that sumptuous country house, which they make 
their summer residence. His wife has the satisfaction, in addition to 
possessing the best husband I know, of making the old age of her 
mother comfortable, and of many a lonely evening walk to the ¢ graves of 
the loved and lost of her family, cut off by the ‘dreadful catastrophe I 
have mentioned. These walks do not, as she affirms, render her sad, 
but calmly-thoughtful, and more firm and active for her duties. They 
repress the fulness of a j joy, which in the case of such a happy nature as 
hers, and one which has so completely met all that she ever imagined 
necessary to felicity, might become too buoyant and confident. The 
remind her of the uncertainty of that tenure ‘by which we hold all be- 
low the sun. I should be glad if the thousands of heartless fools, 
mere beaux and belles, who ante nothing but what they call fashion — 
those biped animals of existence, who are preparing a generation of 
fools for the coming age — could contemplate this couple, and see what 
is the real dignity and enjoyment of wedded life. It is to be hoped we 
should no longer hear them denouncing ‘blues,’ and knowledge, as 
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pedantry, and enviously wishing to reduce every body to their own level 
ofinanity. But my desire is useless: for these vain and senseless souls 
would not have eyes to see the instruction which this spectacle is so well 
calculated to afford.’ 


THE DYING WIFE. 


Anp I must die! 
{ must pass away from the beautiful earth, 
Where the roses bloom and the birds have birth — 
Ere the rude world’s blight o’er my spirit has blown, 
Ere the music of life has lost one tone ; 
As the dew-drop swept from the aspen spray, 
With the summer’s breath, I must pass away. 
The maiden laughs in the sunny glade ! 
Ah why doth she laugh? Her joys must fade. 
All that is dearest to her, are mine, 
All that is brightest, on me now shine : 
There’s joy for me still in the lemon-leav'd bower, 
Where the mocking-bird sits, in the hushed night hour : 
There’s joy for me still in the festal throng, 
In the mazy dance, and the sparkling song ; 
There’s a flush in my cheek, a light in mine eye, 
And my heart beats warm — but I must die! 


I must leave them now! 
I must pass from the home of my childhood’s mirth, 
And my place shall be mourned by my father’s hearth. 
His hair is white and his eye is dim — 
And who shall now speak of the glad earth to him ? 
And who shall now pour on his time-dulled ear, 
The olden lay that he loved to hear ? 
He will sit and pine in his dwelling lone, 
For I was his all, and I shall be gone. 
There is one on my heart hath a tenderer claim! 
I have taught my soft child to lisp his name ; 
On his faithful breast when my head is laid, 
I forget I am dying — my pain is stayed. 
I trust to his words, as on hope he dwells, 
But the pale lip mocks what the fond heart tells : 
The cold drops stand on his manly brow, — 
Oh God! must I leave — must I leave him now ? 


I will come again ! 
I will come again, in the twilight gloom, 
When the sad wind wails o’er my lowly tomb; 
When the shade ’s in the bower and the star in the sky, 
The early-loved scenes will I wander by : 
I will pass by the hall of the glad and gay, 
For they shall laugh on, though my smile be away : 
Where the aged man weeps, my breath shall be there, 
I will come to my child at her young-voiced prayer : 
When lovely she kneels by her father’s side, 
His gaze resting on her, his darling and pride. 
With a dark’ning shade should his brow be crossed, 
As his thoughts are afar with the loved one lost ; 
I will live in her form, I will speak in her eye, 
I will steal from his lip the half-breathed sigh ; 
With her silvery voice, will I soothe his pain, 
I will whisper his heart, ‘I am come again ! 
Trenton, (N. J.) January, 1836. it & 
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COMETS AND ECLIPSES. 


Ir is both interesting and gratifying to observe the universal care 
and foresight which perv ade eve ry object i innature. The celestial world 
bears, in its order and harmony, the signs of the wisdom and providence, 
as well as the sublime magnificence of its Maker. The class of larger 
terrestrial existences show in their conformation such perfect adjustment, 
and beautiful arrangement, and the microscopical objects whose mechan- 
ism optics have unveiled, such just proportion and delicate adaptation, 
that here, also, we see the tracings of the same power and wisdom 
which presided over the birth of the heavens. 

This supervision of God over the universe, as well in its most minute 
as in its grandest scale, though rendered clear, bright, and glorious, by 
the sun of modern science, still must have broken— perhaps with a 
misty, fitful light — on the darkness of the remotest antiquity. Its be- 
lief was the cause of many ancient superstitions, and was the soul of 
those fictions of mythology which breasted every wave of time and opi- 
nion, till swept away by a more noble creed. 

It produced a faith of no ordinary dignity — which led the historian 
to credit that the gods looked down with interest on human affairs; 
and which inspired the poet to introduce them in his song, as sympa- 
thizing with the virtuous love and the honorable ambition of man —a 
faith beautiful and excusable ; for it sprung froma persuasion congenial 
with that which has raised tothe Most High the temple of Natural Theo- 
logy. It was a pellucid spring, gushing from a silver fountain, and 
then w inding through the barren heaths of life. T hough tainted by 
its impurities and its passions, yet its course could be marked by the 
flowers of brighter hue, and sweeter perfume, blooming upon its banks. 

To this same source, also, may be attributed the belief that the gods 
were willing to unfold, through their chosen oracles, the destiny of man, 
and the still more exalted idea that they occasionally manifested their 
approbation or anger by signs in the heavens. So agreeable is it to 
our vanity, so ennobling to our pride, to think ourselves objects of in- 
terest to Deity, that w hen celestial phenomena occurred on the eve of 
some important event, surely it required little credulity to imagine the 
skies the face of Providence, whence beamed his look of pleasure, or 
darted his glance of disapprobation. We should reflect, too, that eclipses 
and comets were of no very frequent appearance, unknown to happen 
in the ordinary course of nature, and varying in their aspect. How 
natural for those about toengage in some mighty conflict, or commence 
some great enterprise — Ww hose souls were thus roused by the prospect 
of action and glory to emotion, or elevated to enthusiasm — when the 
sun lost its wonted light—to sink to despondency, or when a comet 
streamed over the firmament. to be nerved io greater resolution, by the 
bright omen of success. 

Two armies are drawn up in battle array, one eager to contend for the 
honor of their prince — the other ready to risk their lives in protection 
of their homes and institutions. Cyaxares, confiding in the strength 
and discipline of his troops, proceeds io the encounter, and the conflict 
begins. As he advances, his soldiers, clothed in armor of brass, meet the 
bristling pike of the Lydians. For a moment they are staggered, but 
these weapons are soon swept from the hands of the enemy, and a more 
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dunilly contest rages with the scimetar. The Medes falter and eeu 
carnage rides through their ranks like a whirlwind, and Halyattes, 
the Lydian, rushes on to victory. But onward come the Median char- 
riots, winged with death, mowing down the struggling soldier, break- 
ing the array of the foe, and arresting them in the arms of triumph. 
The tide of battle is turned. High swell the notes of exultation —deep 
the cry of despair. Hush! Those shouts cease —those groans are 
smothered. The conqueror stops in his course — mingled horror and 
wonder seize the combatants. The affrighted seer raises his hands in 
adjuration to the skies, deprecating the divine wrath. The arm ready 
to strike, falls paralyzed with fear — the dying turn round in their last 
agonies to witness the miracle. Every eye is turned on high, and 
every hand points to the portentous phenomenon. Behold a veil is 
drawn slowly over the sun! An unearthly light illumines the scene. 
Man gazes on the countenance of his fellow, and shrinks back from its 
ghastly hue. Darkness follows, and either army retires from the field, 
filled with wonder andawe. The gods forbade the contest.* 

How beautiful to see a reliance upon the watchfulness, and a recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of the Creator, thus evincing their power, 
though erroneously, in remote antiquity — separating armies in the 
heat of battle, and checking the uplifted weapon of victory ! 

Eclipses, particularly when total, were ever regarded with terror, 
and considered as special interpositions. Ancient history shows a uni- 
versal credence in this opinion. An account of one of these, is other- 
wise somewhat interesting, from its affording an instance of wit and 
presence of mind in a renowned captain. Agathocles, determining to 
carry the war into the realms of the enemy, sailed from Sicily ” for 
Africa, with a large army. At the moment of departure, the sun was 
eclipsed, which so daunted the spirit of his troops that they were irreso- 
lute whether or notto embark onthe expedition. ‘ An eclipse betokens 
change, and good-fortune will desert Carthage,’ exclaimed the ready 
chief. Réassured, they sat out with good- will, firmly confiding in the 
interpretation — nor did the result invalidate the prediction. 

But Thales ¢ and his science gave a blow to this faith, and the calcu- 
lation of eclipses, confirmed by their occurrence nearly at the time 
foretold, eventually struck a mighty link from the chain of superstition. 
Long after the knowledge of these calculations became prevalent 
among the intelligent, comets, rarely of a size to attract attention, 
occasionally varying in appearance, so that no connexion between their 
successive returns could be established with facility, were still watched 
with curiosity and consternation. 

When important events occupy our whole thought, how easy to 
connect with them every incident! Hence a comet, which appeared at 
the time, was said to have announced the death of Julius Cesar ; another, 
which, at this day, presents one of the proudest triumphs of science, the 
birth of Mithridates, and one in 1305, the great plague. Indeed, all 
which have been observed, even to a very modern date, have been 
viewed in the same light. 

We have mentioned the probable origin of this feeling ; and cannot 
wonder, therefore, that one so much in accordance with the other opi- 
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nions of the ancients, should have been generally disseminated. It was 
the natural result of the ambition of the imagination to explain facts, 
when Philosophy faltered, and Science confessed her ignorance. Nor 
did Christianity dispel it. Taught to expect a day when the heavens 
would be rolled together as a scroll, and to look for the advent of the 
Messiah in celestial signs, the early Christians had nothing in their 
creed to estrange them from this belief. As the corruptions of the 
church crept into existence, and increased in magnitude ; as the picto- 
rial grandeur of the Greek and the gorgeous ceremonies ‘ofthe Roman 
worship reduced religion to a pomp, and the Christian toa blind bigot, 
the priest sought gladly to magnify his power, by appeals to fear and 
ignorance. When unlettered cardinals condemned the Father of Astro- 
nomy to torture and a prison, because he did not believe that ‘the pro- 
position that the sun is in the centre of the world, and immoveable from 
its place, is absurd, philosophically false, and formally heretical, because 
it is expressly contrary to the Scriptures,’ * we can easily imagine, that 
priestcraft would eagerly grasp at every instrument, artificial or natural, 
to strengthen its power, and perpetuate itstyranny. Accordingly in the 
eleventh century, it became a prevalent idea that the end of the world 
was approaching. It was usual to begin charters with ‘ As the world is 
now drawing to its close ;’ and one of Otho’s armies, on the happening 
of an eclipse, actually thought the last day had come, and laid down 
their arms, and dispersed. 

Time passed on. The fires were lighted on the altars of knowledge 
and philosophy, and thought was unshackled by the reformation. And 
yet we hear an author, otherwise intelligent, remarking of the comet of 
1410, that ‘it was like a two-edged sword, and portended many mis- 
chiefs and calamities that happened both in the East and West.’ Ano- 
ther, noticing the death of Mr. Cotton, in 1652, mentions a comet, which 
about that time disappeared — ‘it being a very signal testimony, that 
God had then removed a bright star, a burning and ‘shining light out of 
the heaven of his church here, into glory above.’ * 

Another century elapsed, rich in astronomical biography. Cassini, 
Halley, and Newton, succeeded Kepler and Galileo. Strong philoso- 
phic minds examined these objects of terror, through the medium of a 
more perfect practical astronomy: they were inv estigated by the scru- 
tiny of a close observation and comparison, by the keen glance, pene- 
trating sagacity, and grasping thought of genius, till at last, with hardly 
sufficient premises to justify the conclusion, the return of the comet of 
1682 was predicted. Nearly seventy-six years afterward, and the pre- 
diction was fulfilled. 

What a proud era in the history of humanity! Not because we can 
penetrate into the mechanism of the heavens, and explain its laws ; not 
because we can wing our flight beyond earth, and feel that distance is 
no barrier to intellect : : No! “But because unaided, self-moved, and self. 
sustained, we have swept over the long established chimeras of the 
imagination. They were the birth of our nature, perverted by igno- 
rance. From the bosom of that nature, nursed by science, comes a 


* Extract from the Galileo documents, eon hens Rem to Paris, uy order of 
Napoleon. 
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brighter spirit, which oaie the reign of delusion. Hence arises the 
great and enduring glory of these discoveries. We exult in them, be- 
cause they are witnesses that nothing mean and ignoble can stand 
before the sure and onward course of the mind, w hen left to its own 
impulses and aspirations. 

These triumphs of study and of knowledge tell us of progression — 
of the influence of the intellectual over the destiny of the moral man. 
They are testimonies that science is an atmosphere of oxygen, in which 
bigotry becomes purified, error corrected, s superstition enlightened, and 
thought burns purer and brighter. Soaring in this element, we can 
look back upon the past, separate the light of truth from the baneful 
exhalations of ignorance, and advance to the future, clothed in the pano- 
ply of experience. 

It is not with a vain glory we should exult in this elevation. Ab- 
stractly considered, these discoveries are of little value. Their only 
use is human improvement. Contemplated in any other view, they are 
robbed oftheir halo. As fallsa monarch when tyrannizing over a free 
people, so knowledge, misdirected to unworthy ends, and unproductive 
of utility, stands stripped of its glory and its crown— an inanimate statue. 

And one great utility is in the reflection, that wrong opinions, though 
ever so strongly based, must perish. With the diffusion of this belief, 
imposture will become rare, theories will be cautiously scanned before 
adoption, and we can glide down the stream of time, satisfied that man 
will eventually be disenthralled from every false faith, and erect the 
proudest monuments of his progression upon their ruins. From such 
rich fields of contemplation, we rise wiser and better ; we see the small 
opaque bubble of human life slowly expand into transparent beauty, 
and we feel assured that it will at last, buoyant and elastic, increasing 


in brightness, and decked with a thousand hues, float upward into a 


purer atmosphere. ai 


THE SLEEPING CHERUB. 


Braicut cherub! from what holy sphe re 
Hast thou descended to our earth ? 
Comest thou the widow’s heart to cheer — 
To check the friendless orphan’s tear ? 
Or dost thou come to bless the birth 
Of some pure being, who like thee, 
Is heir to immortality ? 


Within yon pearly cloud enshrined, 
With brow serene, and fair as Heaven — 
With folded wing, and cheek reclined, 
And bright curls floating in the wind — 
Thou seemest a blissful vision given 
Of that celestial world above, 
Where all is harmony and love. 


I would not, were it in my power, 

Awake thee from thy blest repose — 
But I would watch that balmy ao 
When thou, like Morning’s earliest flower, 

Shouldst first those dewy lids unc lose, 
To catch the beam that fiehte thine eye, 
Reflected from a purer sky. 


New-York, February, 1836. 
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FIRSTLINGS. 
FIRST NUMBER. 


‘The very firstlings of my heart shall be the firstlings of my hand.’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 
MY FIRST PUNCH. 

Ir was a favorite thesis with the German illuminati, that man was 
indebted to the dominant power of either element in his composition for 
all his varieties of temperament. The hot and sanguine had a flare- 
up too much of the Persian’s god; the watery tribe were ‘false, uncer- 
tain as the waves ; thick-headed men, the gnomes of life, were ‘ heavy, 
cloddy earth ; the light and volatile were air-sustained. On the 
authority of Sir Humphrey Davy, we have now a fifth element, steam ; 
and the properties of the possessed are a go-ahead propensity to annihi- 
late time and space, rule the world, and drink hot w hiskey punch. 

I could prose forever in praise of punch! I reverence a punch- 
drinker. When a man utters those cabalistic words, ‘ What say you to 
a pitcher of punch?’ my heart naturally warms toward him: there is 
a yearning of the spirit, a mixing of the agreeables of nature. Your 
true punch-drinker is any thing but a sot; ‘he is a virtuoso in vinosity, 
and sips his punch as a lady sips her chocolate, enjoying the heav enly 
elegance of its taste, sniffing the aroma of its steaming fume, and 
experiencing, in fact, an indescribable thrill of delight whenever a 
proper concoction trickles over the organs of deglutition : 

‘Tis the true old aurum potabile, 
Gilding life when it wears shabbily.’ 

It is a difficult thing to write a good epic, mix a decent salad, or brew 
a pitcher of proper punch. But few of us are blest with that exquisite 
perception of palate requisite to appreciate a correct mixture; and some 
sediment molasses and the refuse lemons, with a bucket of water stirred 
up in an old rum cask, is liquor good enough for the brutalized taste of 
an habitual drinker. We do occasionally meet with a swallowable 
article at the first-rate taverns; but too generally, their punch is like 
Desdemona, 


‘So sweet that the sense aches at it.’ 


A stale, emaciated, bilious-looking lemon, smashed into eternal squash, 
and smothered in dirty steam sugar, with a terrific dose of some vile 
distilment called whiskey, form the chief components of that hot nasti- 
ness which is dignified with the name of punch. The preponderance 
of saccharine matter may be agreeable to the vulgar palate, but the 
true punch potator scorns the foul abortion. Let us teach the million 
how to appreciate good punch; and like Coriolanus, 





‘Pluck out the multitudinous tongue, 
Nor let them lick the sweet which is their poison.’ 

Punch is antique. It is asserted that the renowned Lacedemonian 
black broth was nothing more than a decoction of ‘ Mocha’s berry from 
Arabia pure,’ and the boasted virtues of that classical soup of nigrity 
are equalled at least by the head-clearing, nerve-bracing, qualm-curing 
beverage called coffee; and I believe, also, upon internal evidence, that 
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the celebrated Olympian dew, termed nectar by the Immortals, was 
nothing more than the celebrated mountain dew, called whiskey by the 
mortals. Jupiter quaffed it from a Marmorean vase, handed to him by 
Hebe, a graceful beauty, in a loose Grecian undress; her long flowing 
hair curling like vine tendrils over the polished ivory of her immortal 
bosom; or, wafted by her ambrosial breath, reposing in twisted loveli- 
ness on her celestial shoulder; her cerulean eyes but half unclosed, 
evincing the delicious languor of her temperament; her rose-bud lips 
beaming with the truest nectar, which not even Jupiter dare sip. Can 
enjoyment be better pictured, than in thus lying upon a gum-elastic, 
cloud-stuffed couch, and having whiskey punch handed to us by such 
a creature, full of youth and beauty, and ‘nods, and becks, and wreath- 
ed smiles, such as dwell on Hebe’s cheek? If Jove, the immortal 
enjoyed it, why should not we mortals be Jovial ? 

‘ But how,’ say you, ‘ do we know that punch was the veritable faccola- 
tion drank in the ‘ cloud capt towers’ by the Olympian dynasty?’ I ask, 
does any body know to the contrary? When the destruction of Troy 
broke up the Polytheistical party, Venus conducted her Son A&neas to 
the shores of Carthage, a Pheenician colony, which, like some other 
colonies I could name, set up in business for herself, and proved a stout 
rival to the mother land. Venus requested her brother Bacchus to do 
the civil thing by her son, after his long tempestuous voyage. Bacchus 
was rather a favorite with the Tyrians, for they had taken the hint of 
their celebrated purple dye from the color of the nebulosities on his 
nose — eruptions, which, as an Irishman would say, proceeded from 
the ‘crater.’ By advice and instruction of the god, queen Dido mixed 
up for the son of [lion a horn or two of something stiff, to cheer him 
after the fatigues of the sea. All this is beautifully told by Virgil in 
the first book of the A®neid: Punch is the real ‘/laticem Lyaumque, 
the positive ‘honorem laticum in mensam, that Dido infelix gave to 


filius Veneris in a bowl of gold, jewel-gemmed, and the Dardanian 


wanderer, liking the swizzle, ‘ hausit spumantem pateram.’ 

/Eneas and his Trojans took the receipt with them into Italy; it 
became a fashionable drink in Rome; and many an old Trojan of the 
present day prefers Roman punch to all other potations. 

Punch progressed with population. When the Milesians first settled 
in Ireland, they disseminated the precious gift, and whiskey punch has 
continued the natural imbibition in the Emerald Isle. 

The useful aris were taught to mortals by the gods: shall we insult 
the memories of the departed, by supposing them deficient in the ele- 
gancies of life? And what can be more elegant an art than punch-making 
in all its proprieties? Flora, who extracted the essence of flowers, our 
modern honey, for the support of these etherialities, was created Presi- 
dential Directress of the Royal Arcadian Manufactory of Ambrosia, 
and Ceres was directed to distil a grateful liquid from her produce, as 
a grateful accompaniment in the way of drink. Ceres was much 
worshipped in Egypt, then a great corn country ; and when its countless 
hieroglyphs are deciphered, we shall find that punch was known in 
Egypt from the days of the shepherd kings, consequently long before 
the Latines had any intimacy with it. This, being but surmise, must not 
be received before the undoubted authority I have adduced of its Sido- 
nian origin; but if Bacchus gave the recipe to Dido, why should not 
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Ceres make her priests acquainted with the heavenly compound ? 
Priests have always been famous for their intimacy with the good things 
of life, and most likely the goddess took a private tumbler with some 
ardent spirited young priest during the celebration of the Eleusinian 
mysteries — and why not? Mahomet drank sherbet with a very delight- 
ful and lady-like party of angels, in one of the sky parlors in the seventh 
heaven. 

A young cockney friend has suggested an idea that the drink brewed 
by Ceres for the immortals was most likely ale or porter, because she 
was the daughter of ’Ops; but the mere. notion of these spiritualized 
essences gulping down ponderous draughts of heavy wet, is too exten- 
sively ridiculous. Punch is the only nectar. At one time I thought 
that Helen’s nepenthe was nothing more than punch, but upon close 
examination into Sanchoniathon, Pausanias, Diodorus Siculus, et hoc 
genus omne, I have arrived at the conclusion that it was strong green tea. 

Professor Porson once exhibited his mnemonicals, by quoting some 
five or six hundred lines of Greek to prove that the ancients drank 
ardent spirits. From whence the learned academician made his extracts, 
I know not, or I should be happy to give them for the edification of 
my readers ; but I remember our old dog-Latin saying at college, when, 
as a punishment for our peccadilloes, we had an apposition of one or 
two hundred lines to get by heart from the Iliad. The lines were soon 
learnt, spouted, and forgotten, and a noggin of nice at night paid us for 
our troubles, as we said: 





* Punchot curabile eachum Iliad.’ (Jil I had.) 


Few, very few ladies know how to mix drinkable punch. This is 
really a strange affair, for the charmers generally impart a fragrance 
and a beauty to all they touch. A lovely mass of contrarieties them- 
selves, it is curious they cannot mix the opposites so intimately as to 
form splendid punch. One sweet creature smothers every other taste 
in saccharine matter ; another, soured by her husband’s wnlee, or quar- 
relling with her leman-love, kills us by excessive acidity. One fair 
lady, with spirit disproportioned to her means, presents us with a tum- 
bler of strong and stiff, that would drive us blue as blazes, did we dare 
to lubricate our Jarynx; while another, meek and timid as the light 
gazelle, drowns even the name of spirit in the limpid stream, and gives 
us a practical lecture upon sobriety, with the glass below zero, our blood 
froze up, and our feelings requiring a more than gentle thaw, before we 
can recognise ourselyes as at all connected with humanity. 

Billy Shakspeare was a punch drinker. He tells us to ‘ do our 
spiriting gently; to make ‘a heavenly mingle, and amalgamate ‘ the 
opposites of those repairing natures.’ His works form the most splendid 
and delightful bow! of punch ever offered to ungrateful man ; yet many 
havethought that they could mend the brewage, or pretended to discover 
tastes and peculiarities which the cognoscent concoctor never gave. 
Davenant, his surmised son, Nahum Tate, and Colley Cibber, first mud- 
dled the heavenly stuff, by dipping in their vastly tin pots. Davy 
Garrick busied himself over the bow], and conceitedly thought he could 
improve it; he failed, of course, but drank so deep of the nectar of 
nature, and so successfully elucidated the qualities of the bowl, that he 
was forgiven the iniquity of meddling. Then sledge-hammer Johnson, 
black-letter Steevens, obfuscating Warburton, Malone, Rees, and a string 
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of et ceteras, gathered round the bowl, like a coroner’s inquest round 
an unfortunate corpus. The leviathan knocked away at the punch with 
a preponderation of ponderous verbosity, while the other ruffians 
amused themselves by carrying off as many of the lumps of sugar as 
_ could find. Young Ireland mixed up asmall jug full of his own, 
and passed it off as a portion of the original liquor —two or three old 
women got tipsy over it, before the public found out it was not the right 
sort of stuff. Then that never-to-be-sufficiently-whipped-enough rascal, 
objectionable-parts-expunging Bowdler, insisted upon extracting the 
spirit and fire to please the palates of some temperance topers. Poor 
Zachariah Jackson, whose weak brain was turned by the fumes of the 
bowl, wished us to believe that it was not imperial punch, but beer, 
flat, insipid, table beer. 

If Shakspeare had written in the unknown tongues, he could not 
have had more expositors and commentators. A gentleman has lately 
discovered that he was an anti-amalgamationist, and wrote Othello to 
prove that niggers will kill white wives! This person must have for- 
gotten that the Moors were eminently conspicuous amongst the chivalry 
of the middle ages — that their exploits are celebrated in thousands of 
popular romances — and that the present nobility of Spain, confessed] 
the haughtiest portion of Europe’s aristocracy, boast of their Moorish 
blood, and proudly trace their genealogy to some illustrious chieftain 
among their victors, during the nine hundred years that Spain was 
occupied by the Moors. 

The stocking-maker’s puff was more ingenious. He said, that all 
the horrors of that woful tragedy would have been prevented, if Desde- 
mona had purchased Othello a dozen pair of worsted hose. Had he 
not have caught cold, the fatal handkerchief would not have been 
required — the jealousy would have wanted confirmation, and the smo- 
therings, stickings, and stabbings, would not have been wanted at all. 

I beg leave to produce an emendation of my own. Shakspeare’s 
play of ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ is seldom enacted ; but in Act IIL, Scene 
IL, there is a passage which has occupied a deal of my attention. I was 
unable to discover the meaning, till, one evening, it flashed upon me in 
the magic syllable of — punch! Troilus is coming to his rendezvous 
with the fair Cressid, and to conciliate the damsel, brings her a pitcher 
of fuming punch. We have nothing to do, as the commentators say, 
but simply insert the stage direction, ‘ Enter Troilus, with a pitcher of 
punch, and then the sense is complete. Voila! This is Troilus’ 
soliloquy : 

‘Th’ imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants my sense. What will it be 
When the wat’ry palate tastes, indeed, 
This thrice-reputed nectar ? Death, I fear me; 
eee destruction, or some joy too fine, 


Too subtle potent, tuned too sharp in sweetness, 
For the capacity of my ruder powers.’ 


That this passage alludes to punch, is ‘ made easy to the meanest capa- 
city.’ To proceed in proof. The lady stops short in a speech, and is 
evidently looking into the pitcher. Troilus says: 


‘What too curious dreg espies my lady 
In the fountain of our love ? 
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That is, ‘ What see you in the pitcher? She replies : 
‘More dregs than water, if my fears have eyes.’ 


Troilus had not brewed proper punch; and though ladies are unable 
to mix it, they know what it ought to be, and do justice to the heavenly 
fluid whenever they have an opportunity. In the present case, Cressid 
drinks some six or seven tumblers, and begins to find her speech : 
*Boldness comes to me now, and brings me heart. 
Prince Troilus, I have loved you day and night.’ 
Then she tells her lover to make her hold her tongue — says she speaks 
she knows not what — finishes the pitcher, and consents to her own 
undoing in a strain most redolent of punch. 

I shall never forget my first punch. I had, at the age of seventeen, 
occasionally ‘ drank of the wine of the vine benign,’ but punch had 
been a forbidden draught, an unattainable desire. In Francesco Redi’s 
beautiful dithyrambic, ‘ Bacco in Toscana,’ or rather the translation in 
Leigh Hunt’s own janty manner, are a few lines describing most accu- 
rately my sensations under my first punch: 


‘When I feel it gurgling, murmuring 
Down my throat and my esophagus, 
Something, an’ I know not what, 
Strangely tickleth my sarcophagus. 
Something easy of perception, 
But by no means of description.’ 

I was sent, when scarcely seventeen, on a visit to my maternal uncle, 
who was quietly nibbling ‘ the remainder biscuit’ of his life in indo- 
lence and ease, not many miles from the rectilinear city. He had for- 
merly been captain of a privateer, and but few years have elapsed since 
his flag-staff stood perpendicularly proud ‘ onthe margin of fair Schuyl- 
kill’s water,’ in the centre of a little mound which knobbed the end of 
the green slope or strip of lawn leading from the river to the dwelling 
house. On the anniversary of the declaration, the enemies’ evacuation, 
capitulation, and subjugation, the old hero gave the bunting to the 
breeze, and the floating of the federated stars in the morning air gave 
the neighborhood a goodly token of a holiday. 

‘ It is not good for man to be alone,’ saith the Psalmist, and my rela- 
tive, with a marvellous propensity to match-making, endeavoured to 
impress the truth of the above axiom upon the minds of all his neigh- 
bors and friends who had not disposed of their ‘ unhoused, free condi- 
tion.’ He was not backward in espousing the principles he professed : 
he was the jolly widower of a third wife, and openly avowed his inten- 
tion of completing the connubial quartette. His inquisitorial optics 
had discovered a fitting object in the person of a young widow who 
resided vis-a-vis to my uncle, but preferred a téte-d-téte with a dashing 
major who was many years my uncle’s junior. So desirous was he 
that every body within his vortex should be mated, that he compelled an 
ancient Hungarian, who officiated as gardener, to marry his Scotch 
housekeeper: they disagreed, of course, and the locality was daily rife 
with rows in broken English, and Celtic and Sclavonian guttural 
grumblings. 

My uncle was an unwelcome visiter, generally, at the houses of his 
acquaintances. The old people feared his hymeneal propensities, and 
the young disliked his system of interference in all love matters. A 
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shot in the knee proved the prowess of an offended father, who had 
challenged my match-making nunkey for harbouring his daughter, 
who, at my relative’s instigation, wedded herself to poverty and wretch- 
edness, in the shape of a peripatetic lecturer on astronomy, whose stock 
in trade consisted of a broken —- two handsome legs, half a micro- 
scope, a smooth discourse, a magic lantern, and an unquenchable thirst. 

The bullet gave my uncle a halt in his walk, but did not impede his 
progress in connubilization. Even the animals about his grounds were 
paired, and a stupid old goose, who pined after her gander that had been 
worried by a mastiff, and refused to mate again, was hung out of hand, 
asa sacrifice to Hymen and my uncle’s whim. 

‘ Well, Frank,’ said my uncle, on my arrival, ‘ I guess you found 
the wind rather cool on your weather quarter this raw day. The little 
bay pony holds her own well—a good little craft, well-timbered, and 
sails free. Belay there with the rattlin of that curtain; trice it up a 
trifle higher, that as I sit here I may see if Major Dobkins fires his 
usual evening salute at widow Brown’s door. [ rather think there’s 
something in the wind there, for he cut his stick at seven bells instead 
of stopping well on to the middle watch. If there should be a screw 
loose, and he be turned out of the service, I’ll tip the widow a broadside 
myself this very night. Now come to an anchor alongside here — 
no, no; slew more to the starboard, for I want to put my game leg on 
that stool. That will do. Now, then, how old are you?’ 

‘ Seventeen, next month, said I’ timidly. 

‘Why, what a lazy loblolly boy you must be, not to think of getting 
spliced before this !’ 

‘ Getting what, uncle? 

‘Spliced. Splicing, Sir, is joing the fag ends of two useless ropes 
into one, and making useful what otherwise would have been expended 
asoldoakum. A good splice is the pride of an old sailor’s heart.’ 

‘ What useless piece of old rope do you wish to splice me to, Sir?’ 

‘ No grinning or sneering here, you young powder-monkey! Have 
you tumbled into love yet? 

‘ In love 2? — oh, no, Sir, said I, with a bashful chuckle. 

‘ Then fall in, directly, dye hear? You know Epsy Parbar ?’ 

* What, that tall, ugly gawky ?’ 

‘Who said she was pretty? Ugly women make the best wives. 
My first rib looked like an old Creek squaw with the small-pox, yet she 
was the best of the lot.’ 

‘ But Miss Epsy is antique enough to be my mother, said I, most 
valiantly. 

‘ Better able to look after such a child as you, and convoy you safe 
across the troubled sea of life. My little woman, who has just gone 
to Davy’s locker, was not older than you are now when we got 
spliced, and I guess that Miss Epsy has not been rated on the ship’s 
books of life so long as I have.’ 

‘ But, my dear uncle 

‘No palaver, or I’!l mast-head you. You are my heir, you know. 
I’ve had three wives, but no chicks; I’m not so old a rooster but I can 
mate again, and then, perhaps, a chickabiddy of my own may knock 
you off your perch. If you pair off with Epsy, I’ll do the handsome 
thing by you, even if I should couple again the following week. So 
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leave off twiddling your thumbs, and stretch away for Epsy’s house, 
and fall in lovedirectly. I’ve telegraphed her of your intention: she 
expects your arrival ; go and report yourself; come back in the evening 
to me, and I will brew you a stiff north-wester, and spin you a yarn 
over our cigars.’ 

Like an obedient child, I sallied forth, and prepared to execute the 
commands of my dictatorial uncle. Had remonstrances been likely to 
succeed, I was unable to offer any, so completely did his assumption of 
authority deter me from daring to dispute even the propriety of his 
wish. I was the only son of a widowed mother, who was merely 
existing on the remains of her husband’s effects. My uncle had signi- 
fied his intention of leaving me the bulk of his property, and I knew 
that the slightest infraction of his orders would totally exclude me from 
his will and walls. 

I found my intended bride even more disagreeable than I had pictured 
her in my mind. Her small ferrety eyes were deeply set in a little 
bullet-shaped head which surmounted a long scraggy throat. Her 
nose was of that shape familiarly termed ace-of-clubs, and seemed abso- 
lutely tarning itself up in digust at the aperture underneath it, called, in 
courtesy, a mouth —an immense orifice, garnished with two or three 
grave-stone looking teeth; while down the ‘sear and yellow cheeks’ 
several rat-tail, lanky twists of hair were dangling in melancholy lim- 
berness, but in the nearest approach to a cur] that Epsy could persuade 
them to assume. 

Peu de gens savent étre vieux. Miss Parbar had been so long 
making up her mind to own to thirty, that she had passed forty at a 
hand gallop, and was still careering most joyously on her way. 


Dressed in a studied déshabille, and shaking back the elfish love-locks 
which adorned 


‘The time-worn temples of that ancient land,’ 


my lengthy love received me with an affectation of maiden timidity, 
peeping at me through the fingers of the hand with which she shaded 
her pig’s twinklers, and speaking in a girlish treble, with much sim- 
pering and giggling. 

Ladies, if I have rudely delineated this unit of your pote impute 
to it the anti-erasable depth of my despair —to a devoted veneration, a 
passionate respect for all your fascinating sex; a respect which this 
Medusan Venus was endeavouring to subvert in its infancy, by proving 
that there did exist one woman in this world whom it was possible to 
hate ! 

I was not in love, as I had truly told my uncle; but like every enthu- 
siastic lad of seventeen, I had pictured to myself an ideality of beauty, 
grace, and youth, which I expected some day to find perfected, when I 
should kneel, and instantly adore. But when I gazed upon the unlove- 
able creature before me, and observed her uncouth, and for an old lady, 
indelicate behaviour, my heart sunk within me, and I felt like a poor 
toad that had timidly ventured out to bask in the sunshine of a fine spring 
morning, and was suddenly crushed by the hoof of some heedless 
ploughman passing by. ma 

After spending an hour in simpering out the usual imbecilities, I 
bade my ancient fair adieu. It was early evening; the sky was radiant 
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with life and loveliness; the cold north wind whistled through the 
leafless boughs, and the slight crispness of an incipient frost crackled 
beneath my feet. I drew my cloak tight around me, and strode lustily 
on; but I was chilled to the heart — wretchedness and disgust were 
fighting for my soul, and not a single star shot a ray of hope through 
the Cimmerean darkness that ‘blanketed’ my mind. My uncle was 
despotic — I dare not contradict him — and yet submission and despair 
were one. The thought of a leap into the clear stream that gently 
gurgled past me flashed upon my mind, but I was too young, too full of 
life: hope indeed seemed hopeless, but one soft, melting thought of 
home, and an involuntary upspringing of that elasticity of mind which 
belongs alone to youth, turned my ideas, and I entered my uncle’s house 
resolved to suffer all. 

I found him sitting over a blazing wood fire, the kettle singing mer- 
rily on the Franklin, and the table spread with cigars, and the delicious 
paraphernalia of punch. 

‘ Well, Fran’:, just in time: I’ve stowed away a couple of horns in 
my hold ; mix yourself a glass, and report progress.’ 

‘] — I cannot mix.’ 

‘What! not mix? not brew punch ? 

‘No, Sir ; nor did I ever drink any.’ 

‘Whew! but true, true: where the devil should you get punch! 
brought up at oe mother’s apron string, and treated with cider and 
sour beer, mush-and-milk, and molasses candy. Punch is a tipple fit 
for men; see me brew, and Jearntheart. First, never brew more than 
you can drink while it is hot, for though punch improves by standing 
a short time, it is worth nothing cold. Rub half a dozen good sized 
lumps of sugar on the outside of the lemon, then pare off the peel so 
rubbed, put it with the sugar into the pitcher, and pour over it about a 
wine glass full of hot water ; incorporate them — dash in a tumbler full 
of whiskey — real Irish; nothing else— and fill up with the boiling 
water to within an inchof the brim. There, stir the ingredients well 
together, and then let the pitcher stand on the stove for a minute or 
two. Always observe, in whiskey punch, that the water must be boiling; 
in ‘ Rack Punch’ it is vice versa, or it will not cream. Never put any of 
the juice or body of the lemon in whiskey punch, and the peel must 
be as free from the pith as possible. A spoonful of ice-cream gives a 
nice flavor to a pitcher of punch, and a few drops of oil of cloves or 
extract of bitter almonds imparts a strange and spicy taste; but I prefer 
my punch as Falstaff did his sack, ‘simple of itself’ There, taste 
that.’ 

I was cold, cheerless, and obedient. A large portion of the steam- 
ing fluid speedily vanished, and for the first time I was made acquainted 
with the glorious attributes of punch. The genial liquor diffused a 
grateful warmth throughout my frame, my senses quickened, my heart 
beat with an assured and strengthened pulse; my imagination seemed 
bursting with conceits, my tongue ran glibly, and for the first time I 
possessed sufficient confidence to look my dreaded uncle in the face. 

‘Capital stuff? said I, gasping for breath. 

‘Put down the tumbler, Frank; pretty well for the first pull. Little 
boats must be kept near the shore. You found Epsy, as usual, moored 
stem and stern — make a good wife — no gadding. Mother Brown, over 
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the way, has given me the slip: that privateering major has cut her out 
from under my very guns, or rather cut me out, and takes command of 
the prize craft next week, I’m told.’ 

My brain, under the influence of the punch, instantly conceived a 
project of deliverance from the hated marriage. Suffering my uncle to 
run on with his complaints, I had time to mature my plan, and a few 
more sips of punch gave me courage to execute it. 

‘Curse that ungrateful woman over the way ! —a regular built fire- 
ship! I gave her a spaniel slut last week to match her favorite dog, 
and sent to Philadelphia for a couple of hen canaries for wives to that 
yellow little fellow in the cage there. Did I not marry her niece off her 
hands ? —and though her rib did cut his cable in a month afterward, that 
was no faultof mine. Did I not get her favorite house-maid a husband? — 
asailor, too; none of your fresh-water swabs, or duck-pond dandies, but 
a real blue-jacket, with a pair of whiskers as big as shoe brushes. I 
should like to have spliced the widow, I must say ; because her big 
Dutch coachman will not marry, do all I can; but if I had the com- 
mand of him, he should wed ina week, or clear out.’ 

‘ What a triumph for the major !’ said I, with a deep sigh. 

‘Well, never mind; we have emptied the pitcher, so try your hand 
now at a brewage. Punch isthe real cordial balm of Gilead, the elixir 
vite — my paregoric, my carminative, my soothing sirup, my panacea. 
Not too much sugar, Frank. When I lost my first ship, a pitcher or 
two of punch cured my tantrums. I have had three wives — enough 
acid there for half a dozen, Frank — and when my first wife, who had 
bellows strong enough to hail the main-top in a white squall — when 
she began firing her heavy metal at me, I gave her a broadside of 
punch, steaming hot; then boarded her in the smoke, and always 
made her strike her flag. Plenty of spirit, Frank, for both of us. My 
second rib was fat and lazy, bluff built and round, like a Dutch skip- 
per; nothing roused her but a sup of punch. Stir it up well, my boy. 
The third and last was young and spry, and followed me about like a 
tame goat; could n’t stand that — so, when I wanted a sly cruise, I used 
to bouse up her jib with a couple of horns, and then sail where I 
pleased. I have seen three of them go down — how many more there 
may be, I can’t say, but the more the merrier — fill up my tumbler as 
full as you can. Punch is just like wedlock— mix the ingredients 
well-together, and you make very pretty tipple; disproportion the 
arrangement, or jumble the mixing, and the opposite tastes appear. 
Too much sugar,cloys, the acid sets your teeth on edge, the spirit 
affects your head, or you get the water on your brain. Some drink it 
too soon, and burn their mouths; others wait till it is cold, and all the 
flavor gone.’ 

‘The widow over the way seems something in a hurry for her 
second drink,’ said I, taking another sip. ‘It must be very galling to 
your feelings —a veteran in the matrimonial service like you to be 
beaten by a raw recruit.’ 

‘ That ’s it —a bum boat, a scow to outsail a liner ! — it’s more than I 
can swallow,’ said my uncle, emptying his tumbler. 

‘ Your laurels are stripped from your brow, certainly; and you must 
henceforth wear the willow. The laugh will be strong against you, 
I am afraid.’ 
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b ‘Ay, curse them! How they will chuckle and grin on the wedding- 
ay!’ 

‘It would turn the laugh on your side, and show how little you feel 
the loss of the widow, if you could but get married first,’ said I, plump- 
ing in my long shot. 

‘So it would, Frank. Right, right; but where the d am I to 
get a wife? I have spliced every body together that I could get at. 
There at but three single women in the neighborhood — the widow, 
Epsy, and the yellow girl at the doctor's.’ 

‘ And a very nice girl she is, too,’ said I, in all the pertness of punch. 

‘Mix me another pitcher, you amalgamating swab, and don’t be im- 
pudent. As you say though, if I could but sail into the port of wedlock 
before her, it would be a great victory.’ 

‘ The only thing to save your reputation, uncle — if you could but get 
some one to have you. I would give you up any body but Epsy, but 
really, [have taken so strong an interest in her 

‘Epsy ? ay, true — you like her, eh?’ 

‘How could I help it? I listened with delight to her sweet toned 
voice, as she prattled in praise of my dear uncle.’ 

‘Eh! what? praise me? 

‘I never heand a woman so eloquent. Indeed, she spoke more ten- 
derly about you than [ approved; and when she is my wife, I shall 
have to take care of my insinuating uncle.’ 

‘She is a fine frigate— rather too sharp built about the bows, but 
with aclean run abaft. She wants fresh rigging, though, and ought to 
be well manned.’ 

‘Ah, uncle, you have proved your love in giving me so great a 
prize — nota ~_ girl, but a steady, experienced woman, with a suffi- 
ciency of this world’s wealth to justify the match. A prize that all the 
young fellows of her day have been unable to obtain. Then too, how 
delightful the neighborhood ! — so close to my dear uncle’s house. Epsy 
tells me that her peach orchard joins your seven-acre lot. If you 
could but find another woman as desirable as Epsy, and be married 
upon the same day with your too happy nephew, what a glorious quad- 
rangular batch of beatitude we should form.’ 

My uncle gave the burning logs a kick with his sound leg, and 
remained for some minutes in quiet cogitation. I knew that my intents 
were thriving, but I resolved to give them the coup de grace. 

‘Epsy tells me that the major is a conceited coxcomb, and offered to 
back his chance against you with the widow attwo toone. The honor 
of the family is positively at stake. What a pity that there is no single 
lady of your acquaintance in the neighborhood — and the time is so 
short, too.’ 

My uncle rose, and commenced halting up and down the room. 

‘Epsy tells me that the widow means to have a splendid day of it. 
She says that this is the first wedding, about here, for six years, in which 
you have not been concerned.’ 

This was a clincher, and brought him up all standing, as he would 
have said. He stopped right opposite to me, and filling up my tumbler, 
said, in a low, gentle tone of voice: ‘ Frank, I had no idea you were so 
smart a lad; I never heard you talk so well before. I have a little 
commission for you to execute in New-York — some private business, 
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requiring peculiar address. I shall get your despatches ready to night, 
and you must heave and away by day-break. Finish your punch; go 
down and see your pony fed, and then turn into your hammock.’ 

‘Go to-morrow, Sir? But Epsy, my dear Epsy 

‘I will see her in the morning, and make your excuses. You will 
have to stop at New-York for a couple of weeks; here’s an L for your 
expenses. Do not leave your moorings there till I write to you. Good 
night: get your traps together, and I’ll meet you at breakfast about 
eight bells.’ 

My trip to New-York was to take a letter to an old friend of my 
uncle; it could as well have gone by post, but I knew his meaning, and 
was but too glad to see him fall so readily into my trap. 

In a few days I received the following letter: 


* Dear Nepuew : I have just turned your wife that was to have been into your aunt 
that is —I beg your pardon for marrying your intended without letting you know, but 
as you said, tlhe honor of the family was concerned. We were spliced together more 
than ten minutes before the widow and her chum, so the major did not take precedence 
of the captain. Old Joe fired the pattereroes and gave the bunting a fly. I had ship’s 
allowance on the lawn for all who liked to stop in; and black Sam came down with 
his bugle, and kept tootle-looing all day. We drove the enemy away before dinner. I 
never shall forget their looks as they galloped off. I will bet drinks they quarrelled before 
bed-time. I should have liked you to have been there, but it would not have been decent. 
Do not be dull; I will pick you a rib before long. Cruise about till my honey-moon is 
over; and then let me see youagain. I have enclosed something for a new outfit, and 
your aunt sends her love, and thinks you had better go and see your mother. Your 
affectionate uncle, Jasez Spnriccs.’ 


Have I not reason to bless the operant powers of My FIRST PUNCH ? 
N. B. 


WOMAN. 


Tue world has had its mysteries — but none 

More strange than this sweet riddle. From the hour 
When she broke on the bowers of Paradise, 

All lustre and all loveliness, the earth 

Has had at once its wonder and its wo! 

Nature assum’d new beauty when she came, 

And through Creation’s garden there went forth 

A crowning creature mid its countless flowers. 


To Man, the monarch of the earth he trod, 
Great, yet disconsolate, amid his home, 

She came like Mercy, robed beyond all dreams, 
In such unvision’d mastery of form — 

With brow so pregnant with divinity — 

With eye so lumin’d from its god-like fount — 
With tongue so angel-toned, and voiced like lyres — 
In everything, so chisel’d like the work 

Of some Heav’n-guided sculptor, that she sat, 
At once the guardian and the joy of man, 
Bound to his leaping heart ! 


The years went on. 
She met temptation mid her home of bloom. 
She listen’d — and she fell! A wilderness 
Seem’d closing round them in great shadow. Song 
Was lost in discord — and a poisonous breath 
Went up from the black weeds that crush’d the flowers ! 


Then Time went hand in hand with Trial. Death, 
Commission’d on black pinion, by each door 
Swoop’d with his midnight wing. No summons there 








Woman. 


Was left unanswer’d — but with faint white lip, 
The passing victims whisper’d — ‘ We are here !’ 


A change went o’er the world — and Man was chang’d. 
His monarchy was lost — his sceptre gone — 

His empire, that of old he swa dt alone, 

Thenceforth divided with the thing he spurn’d. 

Reason, that erst in him cuutuad her throne, 

Found new abiding-place, and Man beheld 

Matter triumphant rival of the Mind. 


Yet Woman fell not, like some stricken star, 
Forever from her sphere. She travel’d yet 

On the same pilgrimage, and shared with Man 

His greatness and his curse. She bode with him 

In beautiful fidelity, though once 

To her own soul unfaithful. She abode, 

With Beauty yet like morning on her brow, 

And joyance on her lips. With Mercy yet, 

She walked beneath the roofs of weary men, 
Smooth’d the low couch of sickness— and unbow’'d, 
Clos’d on the reeking path of pestilence, 

With step unfaltering, where he who once 

Rode as creation’s lord earth’s battle-field, 

And launch’d on seas of blood for victory, 

Had paled with fear — or stretched with quiv’ring hand 
The drug he dared extend to misery ! 


How the years sped, and what dim centuries 
Left like a seal on Woman’s destiny, 

Gray history tells. The mem’ry of. young days, 
When in unsham’d dependency she sat, 

At once the grace and glory of his bower, 

Close to the heart of Man, now pass’d away 
Before new aspirations. Crown and throne 
No longer closed the vista of her dreams, 

But both were hers. She heard deep voices call, 
And saw hands beckon her to royalty; 

And she became the ruler of great lands, 

And saw men bow to her, as to old kings 

That she had heard of — till she felt a power 
Was in her that she knew not till that time : 
And with the consciousness came a new hope, 
And a new struggle — and she turned from tears, 
And all that made her beautiful, to try 

A rivalry with Man in all that made 

Man aught but an immortal! She would dare 
To dally with those sterner elements, 

In which the Tyrant oft has sunk the Man, 

Or Man, like ideot, disgraced his power. 


She rul’d — and empires trembled. Her command 
Was louder than the world had thought to hear, 
From one whose voice was fashion’d to the tones 
Of Nature’s melting melodies. It ro 

Till its sound startled like the trumpet-blast, 

And the heart quak’d to hear. She could command 
Like despot, when his spirit is unrein’d, 

And every light of Mercy has gone out 

That should shine o’er his people. 


Other lands 
Beheld her in me sterner vassalage 
To passion and its power. Ambition rode, 
A victor, through the vast world of her heart, 
Strangling each blessed fountain at its head, 
Or dashing streams with poison as they flow d, 
And giving to dim waste that wondrous soil, 
So beautiful in fruitage and in bloom. 
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She gather’d, as a banner, beneath helm, 
The locks that were her glory, and with plume 

Tossing with charger’s mane to battle-wind, 

Led on to victory, in the thundering van 

Of great o’ershadowing armies. The red sword 

Wav’'d in the mail’d waits hand, that scarce could grasp 

Its ponderous hilt, as some wild meteor blade, 

Swung by the warrior through his murky field. 

Men follow’d her, as a great captain, forth — 

Not on some errand, es the heart led on, 
But where the spirit, black as demon’s urg’d 
On hellish mission to its grave of blood ! 


And such was Woman, as she left the sky! 
And such did she become. The veil that rose, 
As the years swept it, from the struggling mind, 
Betray’d to her her sorrow and her power! 


Yet did she see idolatry. The spell 

Was round her like an atmosphere — and Man 
Could not but worship, though the idol, then, 
Had pass’d from its first loveliness. But still, 
The charm was not unearthly. There were gems 
From no Golconda of the spirit — but 

A baser jewelry that lighted her, 

And drew Man to his bondage. The quick fire 
Of an unnatural beauty, and the flash 

Of passion, in some splendid nvalry — 

The fascination of a light, whose aes 

Is born of fashion, and with fashion dies, 

Then made, and make Man’s worship. 


O, if now 
Woman would lift the noble wand she bore, 
Once so transcendant — and which still she wears, 
Half-hidden, though not powerless — and again 
Wave in its megic power o’er pilgrim Man, 
How would she win him from apostacy, 
Lure back the world from its dim path to wo, 
And open a new Eden on our years ! 


Cambridge, (Mass.,) February, 1836. GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


MY WIFE’S BOOK. 





NUMBER ONE. 





On a vacant shelf of my library, among pictures, relics, etc., — (for I 
affect vertu,)— removed from intrusive hands, and sacred from profane 
eyes, lieth a not portly, yet natheless not altogether thin quarto, in sad- 
colored binding, bearing stamped in letters of gold on its cover, this 
inscription —‘ My Wire’s Boox.’ Its pages are the records of pass- 
ing thoughts, incidents, and experiences, some sad and some merry, 
occurring to, and coming under the observation of, a quiet, and hitherto, 
I trow, unambitious pair—‘ my wifeandme.’ Neither hath fiction, the 
diversion of an occasional idle hour, been altogether wanting. Al- 
though undesigned, and it may be little fit for the perusal of that great 
Fadladeen, the public, a certain mania to see myself in print, which 
hath suddenly possessed my spirit, induceth me to transcribe, with 
slight alterations, the opening article of the above-mentioned volume — 
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the first (and perhaps the last) of those desultory productions which 
will ever meet the public eye. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BURNS. 


Hatr a century has scarcely elapsed since Robert Burns, the great 
poet of Scotland, closed his brilliant, but restless and unfortunate career. 
He died at the early age of thirty-eight, and there are those yet living, 
who were the companions of his early life, who were familiar with the 
scenes and incidents which called forth, and were immortalized in, his 
verse. Their number is but few, and death is fast thinning the gray- 
haired band: but which of these aged men is there, whose eye will 
not rekindle with the fires of youth, atthe name of Burns? Which of 
them will not grow garrulous in recounting anecdotes of 


* the sweetest bard 
That ever breathed the soothing strain 





An American traveler, (the lamented Carrer,) gives a vivid 
instance of this, in his description of an interview with ‘ Davie,’ the 
brother poet, to whom Burns addressed a well known ode. Others 
there are — and some have joined the tide of trans-atlantic emigration, 
carrying to the new world fervid recollections of scenes shared ‘ lang 
syne’ with the departed bard. There is something touching in that 
enthusiasm with which even the most inconsiderable incidents con- 
nected with his name and memory are so long cherished, and are now 
so fondly and minutely narrated. Say not that the unimportant com- 
mon-places of life, and even inanimate objects, borrow no interest from 
their association with the recollection of the glorious dead! Evena 
leaf which has waved on the ilexes of Pausilippo over the lowly mau- 
soleum of Virgil, is a consecrated relic. The prolix and oftentimes 
really trivial personal anecdotes of a Boswell are read, and read with 
interest, while cotemporary productions, dignified with the title of 
‘standards’ in the higher departments of science and literature, are no 
longer taken from the dusty shelf. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer of this article, to have been 
long and intimately acquainted with one who was the early friend and 
associate of Robert Burns — the sharer with him in many a youthful 
frolic —and in after years, until ‘ seas between them braid had roared,’ 
his confidant and steady correspondent. Burns and K were born 
near each other, in Ayrshire ; were — of the same age ; and their 
situation and prospects in life were similar. We are indebted to the 
octogenarian survivor for some interesting recollections, and several 
anecdotes of his illustrious friend, which may not be unacceptable to 
the reader. We shall present them as they occur to us, without any 
studied reference to chronological order. 

Burns was above the middle height, with a frame whose more mas- 
culine than graceful proportions told of early toil and hardships. His 
bodily strength was great, and he had few competitors in the athletic 
exercises of the field. ‘He could plough mair,’ _ K , ‘na 
day, than ony twa in the parish,’ —and it was in guiding this anything 
but poetical instrument, that he found his favorite and a moments 
for composition. ‘The poetic genius of my country,’ he says in his 
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Setictsion*s to hes Calédiaion Hunt, ‘found me, as tie prophetic por 
Elijah did Elisha—at the plough, and threw her inspiring mantle 
over me.’ Burns's features were coarse, though pleasing, and their 
expression was open and noble. But the principal charm of his coun- 
tenance centered in the brilliant and speaking eye. His powers of 
conversation, when he chose to exercise them, were of the most striking 
cast. His eye— his finely-modulated voice—his enunciation, all 
energy and eloquence— his copious command of language —and 
above all, the genius flashing through every word and sentence, rivetted 
admiration. 

His early youth, though sufficiently interesting, exhibiting as it does, 
the fitful but certain gleamings of his future genius, occasionally burst- 
ing through that dark cloud of misfortune and pecuniary embarrass- 
ment which so constantly brooded over his father’s family, has never- 
theless been too often and minutely described — is too well known, to 
require narration. Any thing like a connected biography, too, is 
foreign from the object of this sketch. 

Burns began to write, or rather compose poetry, early. Love first 
called forth his song. He was always, says K , in love, and he 
did not, in all instances, evince much taste in his choice of objects. 
‘Some o’ his sweetest sangs,’ in the language of my informant, ‘ were 
addressed to raw Scotch lasses, ye wad never dream o’ admiring’ A 
few weeks usually sufficed to dethrone the reigning empress of a heart 
ordinarily as fickle as it was susceptible: but the warm temperament 
of the poet admitted of no interregnum. Mr. Sillar (David Sillar, of 

Ayr, the ‘ Davie’ of our poet,) complains that he ‘could never take a 
walk with his friend, but Robin would chase away after the first lassie 
who chanced to cross their path — he would approach and enter into 
conversation with her, although a perfect stranger ;)—and if she 
chanced to be a ‘sonsie maid,’ the next day invariably found him 








‘ a lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eye-brow.’ 


It was the poet’s ill fortune to embroil himself in the outset, with the 
rigid and powerful church of Scotland, which is rarely, we suspect, 
accused of permitting its spiritual thunders to slumber against real or 
reputed foes. The dreadful (in Scotland) cry of ‘ heretic’ was raised 
against him, and it followed him to the grave. The quarrel originated 
in the publication of the ‘ Holy Fair.’ This was soon after followed by 
‘Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ which exasperated a portion of the church and 
clergy to the utmost. The occasion of this humorous production 
was as follows. 

Gavin Hamilton, Esq., clerk, a resident of Ayr, (who is often allu- 
ded to in the letters and poems of Burns, and to whom, as every reader 
will recollect, the ‘ Dedication’ is addressed,) was the patron and bene- 
factor of the poor and unbefriended bard. This gentleman inadver- 
tantly set a vagrant, who begged alms of him, laboring in his kail- 
patch on the Sabbath. The zealous descendants of the Covenanters 

were struck with horror at this unusual spectacle, as they flocked to 
kirk, and the poor fellow was stoned furiously out of the enclosure. 
Hamilton’s wife bore him a child soon after this event, and the Kirk, 
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in remembrance of his unintentional transgression, refused to permit it 
to Le christened. Hamilton appealed to the Presbytery of Ayr, and 
was heard before that body by his counsel, Robert Aiken, Esq. His 
most officious opposer in the Kirk, had been one William Fisher, the 
original of ‘ Holy Willie’ The manner in which Aiken discharged 
his trust, will be found alluded to, with more nerve than delicacy, in 
some of the closing stanzas of the ‘ Prayer.’ The Presbytery finally 
reversed the decision of the inferior tribunal. It was soon after this, 
that K , who now lived in a different parish 1som Burns, received a 
letter from him, enclosing ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer, with a request to 
try its efficacy on its sentenniiual subject. ‘I was na slow in com- 
plying, as ye will readily guess,’ says K Fisher, though of an 
exterior fully worthy of a disciple of John Knox, had, nevertheless, 
(and what Scotchman has not?) a sly penchant for the humorous, and 
on being informed by K that he had a ‘bit o’ satire’ on a distin- 
guished churchman, readily consented to hear it. The condition was 
moreover exacted from him beforehand, that he should hear it through, 
and without speaking. Willie’s eyes sparkled with glee as the first 
stanzas were read off, and as ‘ in spite of grace, a certain leaven of the 
carnal heart’ (in such phraseology as Holie Willie himself would ex- 
press it,) prevented him from looking with pain certainly! on the 
anticipated writhings of some perhaps prominent, nay more, perhaps 
rival brother. But certain allusions, better understood, soon changed 
the tenor of his cogitations. At theseventh stanza, ‘ That blackguard 
Burns!’ roared out the enraged dignitary of the Kirk. ‘ Remember 
your promise, Elder Fisher, quoth K At the eighth, poor 
Willie could stand it no longer, but rushed from the room, frantically 
exclaiming, ‘ That blackguard Burns! — he ’|l go to hell —he’ll go 
to hell !” 

This hair-brained exploit of the poet and his ‘ crony,’ exposed the 
former to the deep and abiding displeasure of the Kirk. An indiscre- 
tion soon brought him, as he expresses it, ‘ within point-blank range 
of their heaviest metal; and in narrating it, we come to one of the 
most painfully-interesting epochs of his life. Burns, now in his twenty- 
third, or twenty-fourth year, if we recollect aright, cultivated a farm 
(Mossgiel) in connexion with his younger brother Gilbert. His visits 
to Mauchline made him acquainted with Miss Jean Armor, his future 
wife, who, though the daughter of a poor tailor, in an obscure Scotch 
village, united personal charms to intelligence and virtues, which, 
polished by subsequent intercourse with society, rendered her — not the 
ever-recurring cause of that blush of intense mortification too often 
felt by the husband who has been successful in elevating himself and 
his partner above their native sphere, without being able to infuse into 
his bourgeois alter ego sentiments and manners corresponding with the 
change — but the accomplished and elevated woman, who was the 
source of vanityto Burns in the very zenith of his fame. A tear suf- 
fuses the eye, as we recollect how recently the grave has closed over 
this amiable and lovely woman! Inthe true tone of European society, 
John Armor, the humble tailor, scorned an alliance with the pennyless 
cotter. To do him justice, however, perhaps this venal consideration 
was only auxiliary in his mind to that of our bard’s notorious wnsuc- 
cessfulness in every branch of business, and by his ill reputation with 
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the church. Renae intimacy wiih Rani lesion: discovered, he was 
refused the house. He took advantage, however, of a custom at that 
time prevailing among those of his own rank in Scotland, to have occa- 
sional interviews with Miss Armor, in the little inn of Mauchline, 
where, says K , ‘ the laddie wad gang, and then send for the lassie 
to come and be courted! K was their mutual confidant, and as 
their intercourse became more watched, and consequently less frequent, 
was often the bearer of their messages, and arranged their stolen inter- 
views. A clandestine, though strictly legal marriage, took place. We 
can scarcely appreciate that . state of society, the motives of interest, or 
the deep-rooted aversion to the person or character of Burns, which 
should have induced a respectable Scotch mechanic to prefer the open 
infamy of a beloved daughter, to acknowledging the marriage of that 
daughter with our poet — yet so it was. The flinty-hearted old man 
persisted, even then, in refusing Burns those eed: and legal rights, 
which his poverty left him in no condition to enforce. K , acting 
as the travelling agent ofa large mercantile house, often passed Mossgiel. 
On one of these occasions (soon after Mrs. Burns’ illness) he became the 
bearer of a present from the poet to his wife. Although, in selecting 
his gift, Burns might have had his eye, in some measure, on dame 
Armor, what a shock will the nerves of some of our modern Sir 
Piercie Shaftons receive, when informed that this ‘true-love token’ 
consisted of a bag stuffed with cheese, butter, and garden vegetables ! H 
and, says K , ‘none o’ the lightest, as my nag Colin could testify.’ | 
Arrived at Mr. Armor’s, and his errand known, K experienced a 
not very gentle reception from the mistress of the domicil, but ‘ honest 
John smelled the kail, and determined to be magnanimous for ance.’ 
When admitted to the desired interview, he found the young mother, 
with her two sons,* confined to her bed in an upper apartment. Burns 
had followed K. unperceived. K says he ‘ had na been there 
abcon ten minutes, when he heard a scrambling on the stairs, and och! 
sic a screaming !’ when Burns burst into the room, hotly pursued by the 
lady of the mansion, who was as closely followed by her infuriated 
husband. Burns flew to the bed, and ‘putting his face to Jean’s, and 
sine to each of the wee bairns, wept like ony child; and, och! had ye 
been there, ye’r heart would hae burst, as mine did!’ Incredible as it 
may appear, the parents, whose minds were warped and narrowed by 
prejudice, and whose bosoms were chilled by a miscalculating selfish- 
ness, remained inexorable; and the sobs of the heart-broken pair were 
strangely interrupted with vociferation and angry invective! As a last 
appeal to their generosity, Burns surrendered the documentary evidence 
of his marriage, which, strange to tell, was eagerly accepted, ‘and forth- 
with consigned to the flames. Nothing now intervened between him | 
and that stern ecclesiastical tribunal, to which he had rendered himself | 
so obnoxious, and the long-gathering storm burst on his shelterless | 
head. 
But in the very extremity of his despair, and when he was about to 
fly into exile, to escape his persecutors, a better day was dawning on his 
fortunes. The publication of a little volume of the poems he had then 























* One of these sons, we believe, is now dead, and the other a midshipman in the 
British Navy. 
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written, opened the brilliant career which awaited him. We need not 
follow him. John Armor was one of the first to discover and to acknow- 
ledge the change ! 


WE omit, for fear of taxing the patience of the reader, the remaining 
anecdotes of our bard, contained in ‘ My Wife’s Book. We cannot 
resist the temptation, however, of subjoining a single specimen of the 
mischievous waggery of those times, illustrated in the instance of one 
of Burns’s mad-cap associates. The poem will readily be called to 
mind, commencing : 

*O rough, mde, ready-witted R******, 
The wale o’ cocks for fun and drinkin’! 
There’s mony godly folks are thinkin’ 
Your dreams and tricks 
Will send you, Korah-like, a sinkin’ | 
Straught to auld Nick’s.’ 


This anonymous hero was John Rainkin, of Eddymil-hill,* a decayed 
Highland gentleman. The ‘ dream’ alludes to the following circum- 
stance. Rainkin, and a neighbour of his, the Rev. Mr. Shaw, were in 
the habit of occasionally dining with each other. This gave great 
scandal to a portion of the reverend gentleman’s parishioners, and in an 
especial manner to John Hogg, a presiding elder, who clamored so 
loudly on the subject, that it caused Mr. Shaw considerable annoyance, 
and at length reached the ears of Rainkin himself. This latter ‘ was 
a chiel wha ne’er forgot a day ow’d in hairst.’ It so happened, soon 
after the occurrences of which we have spoken, that Elder Hogg being 
on his way to a session of the Presbytery, passed Rainkin’s door near 
the hour of noon. The latter, accosting him with great urbanity, 
invited him to dismount and dine with him. The day was ‘ raw and 
gusty —the condescension highly flattering—and altogether the 
temptation was too strong tobe resisted. Hogg was treated with much 
ceremony during dinner, and after the cloth was removed, and a foaming 
tankard of hot punch placed before him, as well as his host, the poor 
man could not find it in his heart to say no. He attempted to silence 
his scruples, however, or rather to weaken them, by weakening his 
punch. This contingency had been provided for by his mischievous 
entertainer, and the smoking urn discharged into his goblet —not 
water, certainly — but an additional supply of the stimulating beverage. 
The fraud was effectually concealed by a plentiful admixture of sugar, 
administered by the officious hand of Rainkin. The parties rapidly 
became jocund, and our hero, like him of Kirk Alloway memory, soon 
grew 

———" Glorious, 

O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious ? 
The goblets were replenished — and an hour found poor John Hogg 
in a truly swinish plight, stretched under the table. Rainkin then 
ordered his servants to place him on a wheel-barrow, and to deliver their 
burthen to the Rev. Mr. Shaw, ‘ as a present of pork from their mas- 


* Familiar with some of these names orally alone, we shall doubtless fall into some 
orthographical errors. 
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ter.’ Rainkin made the affair the subject of some burlesque verses, 

where he dreamed the facts we have narrated. ‘Maister Hogg gave 

na ane ony trouble after that,’ laconically remarked our informant, 

as he finished his narration of the occurrence. H. S. R. 
Cortland Village, (N. Y.,) February, 1836. 


TRIUMPH OF SONG. 


‘I was in the hall of the castle, disguised as a harper, from the wild shores of Skianach. My pur- 
pose was to have plunged my dirk in the body of the M’Auley with the bloody hand, before whom our 
race trembles: but I saw Annot Lyle, even when my hand was on the hilt of my dagger. She 
touched her clairshach to a song of the Children of the Mist. The woods in which we had dwelt 
pleasantly rustled their green leaves in the song, and our streams were there with the sound of all 
their waters. The fountains of mine eyes were opened, and the hour of revenge passed away.’ 


LEGEND oF MonrTROSE. 


I. 
I stoop, harper-clad, in the proud castle hall, 
And loud was the clatter of arms on the wall — 
Dark, dark grew my brow, for the sheen of their blades 
Was dim with the blood of our old men and maids. 


Il. 


The scourge of my people, the Red-Hand, was near, 
And I said to myself, with a heart reft of fear, 
‘ Shall a foeman be safe while a Son of the Mist 
Wears the dirk of his ancestors chained to his wrist 7” 


III. 
‘ Shall terror the veins of the fatherless freeze 
While the bay of the black hound comes down with the breeze ? 
Shall our hearth stones be roofless, and Ranald forget 
In the blood of the monster to cancel the debt ? 


IV. 

* No, no !— by the bones of our slain I have sworn 
Ere night-fall the Laird for his brother shall mourn: 
With the slaughter of kinsmen his tartan is red, 

And the plumes of our chief grace his bonneted head.’ 


v. 
Toward the weaponless slayer I made but one stride, 
With hand on the hilt of the dirk by my side, 
When thrilling my heart to its innermost cell, 
On mine ear a wild burst of sweet melody fell. 


” VI. 


At length my glance rested on Annot the fair, 
Whose smile vies in brightness the gold of her hair; 
To a song of our race her light clairshach was strung, 
And, bedewing my cheek, fell the tear while she sung. 


vil. 
I saw our own streams glide in beauty along, 
And the voice of their waters I heard in the song ; 
The rustle of leaves and wild carol of bird, 
In glens where my forefathers slumber, I heard. 


Vill. 
My hand the dark hilt of my weapon forsook, 
For my frame like an aspen with sorrowing shook, 
And my childhood came back with its innocent shout, 
While the fire of revenge in my bosom went out. 
Avon, (N. Y.,) February, 1836. W. H. C. Hosmer. 
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AN EXECUTION AT SEA. 


A SKETCH. 


‘A maw may smile, and smile — and be a villain still.” 





WE sometimes meet, in the ordinary walks of life, with those who’ 
either from envy or malice, secretly endeavor to injure others, on 
whom they bestow personally all the attention and kindness that friend- 
ship could expect or receive. Such characters are contemptible enough ; 
yet such there are—and compared to them, the highway-robber is 
generous and noble. But I did not intend to speak of these craven 
creatures, when I made the foregoing quotation. I was thinking of one 
who proved at last a murderer, without any previous phrenological 
signs — who was of fair proportions, and possessed neither a bad coun- 
tenance, nor a surly disposition. 

In the year 18—, the good United States’ Frigate B left 
Payta, the port of Puira, for Callao. For several days, we were em- 
ployed beating up along the land, against a head wind and current. 
From the snow-capt Andes the fresh breeze swept down across the 
valley and over the sea, cold and bitter. We made but little progress 
on our voyage, and the commodore concluded to adopt the usual method 
of vessels bound to windward, along the Western coast of South 
America ; that is, to stand to the Southward and Westward, until you 
reach the variables, or make the latitude of your destined port. We 
had reached the variables — we had run our latitude: the wind being 
favorable, we tacked ship, and were standing in for land and ‘Old 
Callao’ — elated with the idea of visiting even that miserable place 
once more: not that we anticipated any enjoyment ashore, but letters 
from our far distant homes must certainly have arrived during our late 
absence on a cruise to leeward. 

The sun had passed meridian, and the fine breeze of the morning 
was fast dying away. Hour after hour of the afternoon seemed to hang 
heavy on us — for the smile of hope which brightened the countenance of 
each while the breeze lasted, was gone. At last the sun went down, 
in clouded but glorious majesty, and was lost in the embrace of ocean. 
The breeze left us with the sun — our ship was rolling uneasily in a 
sea-way — her sails hanging idly from the yards, and flapping mourn- 
fully against her masts. She seemed a croaking bird of ill omen on 
the wide waste of waters. Darkness prevailed —cloud after cloud was 
gathering above — no breeze came to gladden us — no moon to cheer: 
all was thick and quiet gloom. It was midnight —the watch had been 
relieved and mustered —junior officers were pacing the deck — men 
sitting in groups at their stations—the lieutenant of the deck 
on the arm-chest feeling for a breeze —and the old quarter-master 
at the conn occasionally hinting, as he turned his quid — looking 
around, and glancing at the binnacle — that a breeze from the South’ard 
and West’ard would spring up before morning. Jacko (the monkey) 
had found a safe retreat, and the poultry were undisturbed. All save 
the tigress seemed inclined to repose. She (the varmint!) was taking 
her usual excursion among the after-guard. Now and then you 
might hear the exclamation, ‘ Here comes the bloody tiger-cat!’ Thus 
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we lay, languidly rolling on the lazy sweils, in a calm —a dead calm. 
Better that the winds were piping loud, than one of those dull, heavy 
calms. 

‘Is there then no hope of abreeze? I would rather be reefing top- 
sails every half hour,’ said an old reefer, ‘than lying on a breath- 
less ocean in this way.’ 

‘Hark!’ he was answered. ‘ Heard you not a noise?—a noise 
below ? 

‘No, was the quick reply —that ’s nothing. Some poor fellow 
has been let down by the head by a mischievous shipmate; or per- 
haps a shot has got adrift, or one of the gallapagos slipped from his pen.’ 

‘Hark again! Didnoone hear a groan? Young gentlemen, one of 
you step below,’ (said the officer of the deck,) and let me know what 
is the matter.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir.’ 

‘Birth-deck there! Master-at-arms, what noise is that upon the 
birth-deck? Get a light — quick ! — bring it forward. Secure that shot, 
there, rolling about on the deck. It will trip some of you up. Ha! 
What bloody business is this? Is he dead!’ 


Tuere lay old G , senseless on the deck — his head upon 
the combings of the fore-hatch — his skull fractured. 

‘Call the surgeon!’ was the word: quick— quick!’ Report was 
immediately made to the officer of the deck, then to the first heutenant, 
who proceeded to examine some of the crew, against whom momentary 
suspicions were awakened. But one, whose watch it was below, was 
not to be found in his hammock, nor on the main cr birth-deck: 
search was made for him on the spar-deck, where he was at length 
found, apparently asleep, in the lee-gangway, between two carronades. 
(A breeze sprang up in the mean time, as we were now on the starboard 
tack.) He was rigidly questioned, but as there was not sufficient evi- 
dence against him, he was liberated; and two other suspected fellows 
were confined. Thus rested the affair for the night, and the vessel 
pursued her course. 

‘By to-morrow’s sun the breeze will freshen,’ said the old quarter- 
master: and so it did. After breakfast, another inquiry was held: all 
hands were called, and from the evidence collected, suspicion feil strong- 
ly upon the individual found in the lee-gangway, while the two pre- 
viously put in the brig were set at liberty. The prisoner was put in 
irons, and committed to solitary confinement. G died, and was 
buried. His bed was his coffin, and his grave the gardens of coral, 
where the sea star ‘lights up his tomb.’ In a day or two, far above 
the low and sleeping clouds, we saw the glistening heights of the Cordil- 
leras — then the barren isle of San Lorenzo — until rounding the point, 
and standing toward the Castle, we reached our anchorage. 

After the arrival of other vessels of the squadron, a court-martial 
was called and held for the trial of the prisoner. Counsel was given 
him, and the evidence brought forward. After a fair and patient hear- 
ing, the court, which had been sitting for several days, adjourned. 
The jack was no longer seen at the fore, nor the signal-gun for the 
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meeting of the court heard. At nine in the morning, the verdict was 
sent in to the commodore, and early on the following day, all hands be- 
ing called, the prisoner was brought upon deck, and placed at the fife-rail 
of the mainmast, facing the crew. The sentence was read to him 
by the judge advocate. He stood firm — not a muscle moved, till he 
heard the words — ‘ hung at the fore yard-arm of the United States’ Fri- 
gate B till you are dead — dead ! —then you could seea slight 
twitch or two in the muscles of his neck, but no sign of fear. With 
a firm step, he returned to his place of confinement. Every comfort 
was allowed him, both of body and mind. One who was religiously 
inclined, read to him daily from the Bible, and exhorted him to prepare 
for his exit —to become humble and penitent for his sins. ‘May God 
be merciful!’ he replied: ‘my heart is hard; I have tried, but can- 
not change it. My doom is just. I did the deed.’ He stated that he 
had let fall from the main-deck, at the fore-hatch, a thirty-two pound 
shot upon the head of the deceased, (but not with intention to kill him,) 
under the suspicion that he had reported him for improper conduct. 

Day after day and week after week passed away; and at length the 
morning of the day appointed for his execution arrived. No prepara- 
tions were made for getting under way, and nothing was known of the 
commodore’s intentions. He was a man just and firm in his decisions, 
intelligent and discreet in all his actions. ‘ Will he pardon him? says 
one: ‘Can’t we run over to some uninhabited island, and hang him 
there? says another; ‘the ship will never be lucky again, if he is 
hung on board; some misfortune will happen to us; the men will 
not lay out on the fore-yard at night to reef or furl the fore-sail.’ Many 
were the conjectures thus made by the crew, during the morning. 

‘Well, Mr. A ’ cleaned the commodore, in his usual mild 
tone, as he came upon deck, about eleven o'clock, a. m.,) ‘the breeze 
has fairly set in, and this is the day for the execution of L 
Get the ship under way, Sir, and stand out of the harbor.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Sir. All hands up anchor!’ 

The vessel was got under way in a few minutes, and so silently, that 
scarcely a voice was heard, except the first lieutenant’s. All was still 
and quiet asa funeral. Save the dashing of the waves against our 
bows, not a sound was heard. When outside of the harbor, the fore- 
top-sail was laid to the mast, and all hands were called to witness the 
execution. A line was rove through a tail block on the starboard fore- 
yard-arm, thence into the quarter of the yard through another, down on 
deck through a leading block, aft to the taffrail, through a snatch- 
block, and forward on the larboard side. In order to prevent any 
quarrels hereafter, every man as well as boy on board (except the 
officers) was ordered to take hold of it. A stage was rigged on the 
hammock-rails, under the fore-yard, and the prisoner ordered on deck. 
Up he came, accompanied by the master-at-arms and one of the cap- 
tains of the forecastle. A hangman’s noose was around his neck, and 
he was very pale; but his step was firm and steady — his eye unflinch- 
ing. No remorse, no sorrow, no regrets, had he. Calm and collected, 
he mounted the scaffold. His hands were tied behind him, and two 
thirty-two pound shot were secured to his feet. The ship rolled heavi- 
ly on the heaving sea, but it moved him not. A black handkerchief 
was tied round his face; and at the discharge of one of our gangway 
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guns, he was swayed aloft, till the boatswain piped ‘Belay!’ The 

smoke curled upward—his spirit departed—and when the last 

trump shall sound, and the sea shall give up her dead, then will 

Henry L appear at the judgment-seat to answer for his crimes. | 
It was intended to cut him from the fore-yard, and let him fall into the 

sea; but the knot not slipping readily, it was thought prudent to let 

him hang awhile. Dinner being ready, we piped down, leaving him 

dangling in the breeze. When the hands were turned to, he was low- 





ered down — laid upon a plank at the gangway —examined by the | 
surgeon, and canted into the sea. Then we filled away, and stood in 
for our anchorage. G. 


LEGEND OF MARTLER’S CREEK.+* 


I 


As tHe Hudson rolls onward its waves to the deep, 

Ere it laves the broad bases of cloud-crested mountains, 
It receives in its course, from a green mossy steep, 
A streamlet of beauty, which in its glad leap 

Tells not of the passions once nursed at its fountains. 


II. 


There the Indian has dwelt, there has hunted the deer; 
On its fair, smiling banks his wild deeds have been done : 

The stranger, alas! ventured sometimes too near — 

And tales, which would make the heart tremble to hear, 
Might be told of the spot where its pure waters run. 


Ill. 


The white-man’s encroachments the natives repelled, 
But one little household their good will had gained ; 
Its skill in the arts of some value was held : 
And one noble brave had his wild nature quelled 
To love even faces with color unstained. 


Iv. 
Naéman one day came to Stacy’s abode, 
As in friendship unbroken he oftimes had done ; 
He lighted his pipe — it dispelled not the load 
Of care from his features, which seemed to forebode 
Some evil o’ercasting his own bosom’s sun. 


Vv 


The matron, concerned, begged the Indian to tell 
What the cloud so unwonted of ill should portend ; 
He sighed — shook his head — bade the mother farewell — 
Took each child on his knee, for he loved them full well, 
And then for his own left the home of his friend. 


vi. 


—_ came Naéman — clouds still o’er his brow ; 

e mother entreated, by all she held dear: 

‘A red-man am I, and a pale-face art thou! 
Should we to our foes our deep secret avow ? 
And a woman might not keep it sacred, I fear 


* Martler’s or Murderer’s Creek — a stream emptying into the Hudson, just above the Highlands. 
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VII. 
‘Nay, doubt not, Naéman! trust all to thy friend :’ 

‘Wilt thou swear by the God of thy worship on high, 
Though the tomahawk o’er thee should threat’ ningly bend, 
That by none, save thy husband, the words shall be kenned 

That I for your safety shall speak, though I die?” 


VIII. 

The promise was given — the secret revealed. 
The Indians their vengeance had deeply matured : 

Their plan which in silence so dire lay concealed, 

And for which their stern nature each feeling had steeled, 
Would in one dreadful carnage the whites have immured! 


Ix. 

; But Naéman had longed this dear household to save : 

; He had eaten their salt, and their children caressed ; 

He warned them to fly from the opening grave — 

They hied to their boat, and were soon on the wave, 
The fond mother clasping her babes to her breast. 


x. 
The father pressed onward — the Indians pursued — 

(In their light dark canoes they sped on like the fawn,) 
Overtook, made them captive, and led to the wood, 
Where the chieftains in council awaiting them stood — 

Their dwelling the while blazing bright on the lawn. 


XI. 
‘What treason is this?’ asked the first of the band; 
‘Speak, pale-face! — who warned you that danger was near ?’ 
No answer : the savage then flourished his brand 
O’er those whom the mother would shield with her hand, 
Who clung to her closely, all trembling with fear. 


xii. 
‘Speak, woman !— speak truly !— thy children shall die, 
If thou name not the traitor: this instant they fall! 
Three times will I ask thee; the second is nigh! 
She cast a look round her, despair in her eye — 
Naéman sat changeless — these, these were her all ! 


XIll. 


‘The third and the last: wilt thou speak his false name ? 
She wrung her hands wildly, her friend sat unmoved ; 
The tomahawk glistened — her children’s voice came 
To her wo-stricken bosom in accents of flame: 
Ah, could she thus witness the death of her loved ! 


xiv. 
‘Hold! hold! cried Nadman — ‘ the traitor am I! 
The woman her faith has kept true to the last ; 
I am withered, and leafless, and ready to die : 
From danger impending I warned them to fly — 
By their fire I had warmed me — there akon my fast.’ 


xv. 


He left the high place where in honor he sate, 
And dele his face, as if robed for the grave; 
Then resigned and in silence he met his stern fate : 
A loud burst of triumph arose o’er the great, 
The generous Najman — Naiman the brave! 
Millvale, February, 1836. 
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AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 
NUMBER 8Ix.* 


I once had to superintend the production of a melodrame, one of the 
real cut-and-thrust, Anne Radcliffe, blue-fire-and-blazes breed. In the 
last scene, a retired nook or dell in a mountainous region, an outlaw was 
chained to a rock by his companions, and charitably left to starve. 
Luckily — for luck is the real primum mobile in all these pieces — some 
travelers, descending the mountains, find the outlaw in his split-crow 
posture, and relieve him. The travelers were supposed to have lost 
their way, and the leader should have said, coming down the rocks from 
the very back of the stage—‘ Here is something like a descent — 
follow!’ and then start in surprise upon seeing the outlaw. This was 
all clear enough at rehearsal: imagine my horror, at night, when I 
saw the leader of the travelers strut up to the poor ragged, unshaven 
wretch who was chained to the rock, and say, ‘ Here is ‘something like 
a decent fellow! 

King Lear banishes the Earl of Kent, and tells him if, on the tenth 
day, his ‘ banished trunk is found in our dominions, that moment is thy 
death.’ Tate, in the acting version of Lear, has given Kent a couple of 
doggrel lines to make him an effective exit; and an actor once surprised 
his co-mates when exclaiming 


‘ To foreign climates my old trunk V'll bear,’ 


by clapping a large travelling chest upon his shoulder. This is a 
very old story, I confess s; but I mention it because I have an excellent 
companion to it. A pretty actress, lately married, and well married, too, 
was to have personated Helen Macgregor, in Rob Roy. On the morn- 
ing of rehearsal, she asked the prompter who the gentlemen were that 
went on the stage with her in such ascene. ‘ Merely supernumeraries, 
Madam,’ was the answer. ‘I beg your pardon, Sir: in the printed 
book it says, ‘ Enter Helen, with cla ymore and target! Who are the 
gentlemen that play those characters? *‘W hy, Madam,’ said the 
prompter, ‘they are generally represented by Messrs. Sword and 
Pot-hd.’ 

These strange mistakes are not always the results of ignorance. An 
actor-author, whose original American dramas have given general satis- 
faction, did, when playing Sir John Contrast, in the opera of the Lord of 
the Manor, illustrate the author’s text in a novel and peculiar style. The 
old baronet is angry with his son, and proposes a moral mode of 
punishment by means of a friend, saying, ‘ I'll build up a_ house of 
correction for him, and you shall keep the key.’ Not taking this phrase 
in its figurative sense, the actor actually presented his colloquist with a 
huge metal key, big enough for the portals of the monastery of modern 
T rappists « at Sing-Sing. 

An indifferent actor is occasionally an author’s curse; but an indif- 


* Tue present pages should have been included in the ‘ Alloquy’ of February; but a 
delay of the mail, by reason of inclement weather, prevented their insertion. The 
reader will bear in mind, that the allocutor was exemplifying the dramatic author’s diffi- 
culties of pleasing, in their varions degrees, and that the difficulties attendant on pleasing 


the actors were the last under consideration. Eos. Kwicxmasocunn 
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ferent author is a positive plague to the dramatic community —a wet 
blanket — an old man of the mountains, weighing down and destroying 
the very persons who are attempting to support him. There is not a 
more pitiable sight than to behold a talented artiste endeavouring to 
give effect to the weak, puling nothingness of modern sentiment, or the 
balderdash verbosity of melodrame—to see a comedian capable of 
Shakspeare, compelled to wriggle, and twist, and mouth, with all the 
consciousness of inefficiency, yet seriously forcing himself to be funny, 
and endeavouring to find within his own resources something like a 
substitute for the wit and comicality which the author was unable to 
afford. Many writers who furnish a meagre sketch, expect the actor to 
produce a finished portrait, taking to themselves the merit of a superior 
production, if successful, but blaming the performer for the deficiency, 
if otherwise. The olden dramatists, those ‘trains of light descending 
down,’ have provided us with a few pictures of rare and matchless 
excellence. In the hands of actors who think for themselves, and are not 
contented with merely transmitting another copy of their predecessors’ 
delineations, these gems of art admit of every variety in the depth and 
breadth of colouring, and the effect of light and shade. The same 
subject may be rendered in the garish lithograph, the spirited etching, 
the polished softness of the line engraving, the dull, stiff, formal outline, 
or the showy splendor of the mezzotint, where some of the points 
appear in startling light, and others sink in shadows irremediable. 

Reynolds’ fourth difficulty is ‘to please the licenser.’ In England, 
the managers of all theatres under the control of the lord chamberlain of 
his majesty’s household, embracing those located in the city of West- 
minster, or purlieus of the court, and the provincial theatres acting 
under patent-rights, are compelled to send every production, from a five- 
act tragedy to the words of a ballad, to the licenser for approval, before 
they can dare perform it. The dramatist m America has no such 
degradation to suffer: nor is it needed; for the good sense of the 
audience is in itself as rigid a censorship as an author would wish to 
undergo. 

George Colman is now the chamberlain’s deputy, the acting 
licenser. The author of ‘Broad Grins’ and ‘ Poetical Vagaries’ — pro- 
ductions replete with obscenity and filth — is the person who regulates 
the British drama, and protects the public from improper plays. But 
George, wanting a good old gentlemanly vice in his senility, has 
turned fanatic, and fulminates his anathemas against dramatic ‘ damns,’ 
theatrical ‘ angels,’ and other impurities of the stage. He made objections 
to ‘our mother Eve’ being mentioned in a new piece, because she was a 
scriptural subject, and unfit for the lips of a profane player: the phrase 
‘the inscrutable decrees of Providence’ was denounced as impious, and 
‘ Heavenly bliss’ was a thing not to be talked about. Elliston, when 
manager of Drury, sent him a farce for supervision, and he cut out ever 
gentlemanly ‘ damn’ and ‘ devil fetch me.’ Elliston scribbled him the 
following missive, compounded of phrases from his own comedy of 
‘John Bull: 


‘ Dear Cotman: D——ation, what does this mean? D——n thecustomer do I see 
coming to the Red Cow. D——n the drop’s left. D-———n me, if it isn’t the Brazier. 
D—— n it, fellow, don’t trifle. D—— n their want of feeling. D —— n me, choose your 
own reading, and I am content. Yours, truly, R. W. Exuiston.’ 


Colman, who is one of the most tenacious of ‘the waspy tribe,’ as 
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John Kemble used to term dramatic authors, was a little posed when 
requested to re-license his own comedy of ‘Who wants a Guinea ?’ 
razéed from five acts to three, with the part of Solomon Gundy, a rat- 
killing, Frenchified countryman, changed into Solomon Swop, a down- 
Easter. But his good sense or good nature triumphed over the atigry 
feelings of the author: the license was sent, and no one laughed more 
heartily than he did at Mr. Hackett’s excellent personification of the 
cunning Yankee. 

Between the manager, licenser, and actors, a dramatist in England 
may occasionally find himself in ihe situation of a painter, who having 
employed an engraver to copy a favorite picture, has it returned with 
these remarks: ‘I have made two or three little alterations, which I 
think you will find very much to your advantage. That young lady, 
now, upon whom you have bestowed so much attention — was she not 
too conspicuous? I thought she would interfere with the develop- 
ment of that donkey there; and as I am a good hand at donkeys, I cut 
out the lady, and brought the donkey a little more forward. You will 
excuse my changing your setting sun to a full moon: moons take well 
now, and it has not materially altered the shading. Don’t you think 
your hero was too insipid? I have taken the liberty of giving him 
whiskers, and something of a martial air. By the way, what made you 
place your scene in Ireland? Italy, my dear Sir, is much better; so 
I have put in a few ruins of temples and some brigands there, instead of 
that mountain in the back ground.’ Many plays have been produced 
upon the stage, bearing as much resemblance to the author's original 
intention, as the above alterations’would produce in the engraver’s copy 
of the painting. 

The fifth difficulty, as above enumerated, is ‘to please the audience :’ 
perhaps it is the only difficulty a dramatist should allow to exist; and 
if Mr. Reynolds could succeed, why should any one despair? More 
depends upon the disposition or present temper of the audience, than 
authors are generally aware. A very stupid piece will — 
go off with shouts and roars, and sometimes a sterling play, well acted, 
will drag its slow length wearily along. Sheridan’s excellent comedy 
of ‘ The Rivals’ failed on its first representation. This is not a solitary 
instance; and many a good farce has been condemned under one name, 
and applauded under another. An actor is frequently unable to do 
common justice to his author, from the coldness or apathy of the au- 
dience. 'Talma said there must be enthusiasm in the audience, or there 
can be none in the actor. If they are cold, he will be cold. The 
harvest cannot be ripened, without a proper warmth. 

Difficulty the sixth and last, is ‘to please the newspapers,’ mean- 
ing the critics generally, who were base enough to term Reynolds’ 
comedies ‘modern trash. There is a much larger quantum of talent 
required, now-a-days, in even a second-rate newspaper writer, than would 
have stocked an entire establishment, in Reynolds’ proud and palmy 
days. The first writers of the age are connected with every department of 
periodical literature, and are generally the most liberal portion of the 
audience in their criticisms ; for they know something of the difficulty 
of producing a play, possessing even moderate pretensions, and abate 
their causticity accordingly : therefore, if a dramatist occasionally gets 
a banging, let him repose full confidence in the integrity of the critic, 
and honestly confess that he deserves it; unless he can prove that said 
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critic is himself a play-factor, as in that case, abuse would not be unnatu- 
ral. Pope attacked Colley Cibber in the Dunciad, because his (Pope’s) 
play was a failure, yet Cibber did more for the stage than the fulmina- 
tion of twenty Popes could undo. Voltaire called Shakspeare ‘ Un 
grand Fumier.” Sheridan caricatured poor Cumberland in Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, in ‘ The Critic,’ yet was more fretful than his butt, to whom 
he was every way inferior as a man, and very little superior as an author. 
Cumberland himself attacked the whole of the playwrights of his day in 
the prologue to his first comedy,‘ The Brothers.’ Goldsmith mustered 
a party to damn John Home’s tragedy of ‘The Fatal Discovery.’ Dekker 
said that Rare Ben Jonson was dull and vulgar. Dennis indulged in 
general hatred and abuse of his brother scribes. Foote parodied 
Garrick; and Garrick epigramatised every other dramatist of the 
day. 

‘ Wits are game-cocks to one another : 

No author ever loved a brother.’ 

It is not every literary man, of even superior abilities, that can pro- 
duce a tolerable play. Scott confessed his inability, and ‘The House 
of Aspen’ voowsl it. Byron declared that his tragedies were unfit for 
representation ; and Moore, with a soul full of music and poetry, has 
produced a very inferior opera. Captain Marryatt, whose graphic 
sketches and life-like delineations of character are occupying every 
round table in England and America, was lately solicited by Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, the popular representative of sailors on the English stage, to 
write a nautical drama for performance at Drury Lane Theatre. Cap- 
tain Marryatt undertook the task, and from the knowledge of his ability 
in that peculiar line very considerable expectations were raised. The 
drama was received, and strange to say, was, in every sense of the word, 
totally unfit for representation. Indeed, so radically deficient was the 
piece in manner and construction, that after considerable alteration, the 
manager was reluctantly compelled to decline it, although the author’s 
popularity was at its highest pitch, and the engagement of a favorite 
actor depended upon the performance of the piece. 

There is more tact than talent required, now-a-days, to produce a 
successful play. Buckstone, the most fortunate of the present race of 
dramatists, the Lope de Vega of the British stage, is a proof in point. 
His pieces, chiefly derived from the French, are full of lively incident, 
variety of character, and effective situations, but they are miserably defi- 
cient In wit, sentiment, or even a decent sprightliness in the colloquiality 
of the dramatis persone. 

The days of author-actors have lately been revived. With a 
knowledge of what is likely to please, and a professional intimacy with 
the powers of the actors, and the resources of the theatre, they are 
certainly well qualified to put together those light ephemeral touch- 
and-go sort of dramas with which we have lately been inundated. 

To return to our ‘ difficulties.’ A player-playwright, is likely to expe- 
rience a greater share than he who merely scribbles. The actor can- 
not be independent of the manager: he must, in some measure, submit 
to the whims of authority, and is unable to work with his co-mates with 
the same advantages as a stranger. He is exposed in his capacity as 
author, to the evil workings of their feelings against him as an actor; 


and envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, are as often found in 
VOL. VII. 
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a theatre as elsewhere. He is deep in the secrets of the prison-house, 
and must see with quicker eye the slights and sneers of the inferior 
minds: he occasionally must be compelled to pocket insult, neglect, 
and ridicule; to be the recipient of complaints from the discontented, 
and to tamely hear his drama picked to pieces by some brilliant genius 
who can scarcely read his own short part, or tell whether it was Dryden 
or Dean Swift that wrote the comedy of ‘ Wild Oats.’ 

This behaviour is by no means general. I have, individually, 
received the most friendly attention from my professional brethren in 
the course of my dramatic dabblings, and seldom experienced any thing 
annoying, except an occasional grunt from some disappointed actor, 
whose jaundiced feelings found vent in habitual grumblings. I men- 
tion the possibility of such ‘ difficulties’ in the general list of play- 
wright enormities, although I have the authority of one of the most 
talented writers of the day to declare, that in the production of a new 
play, the difficulties behind the scenes, or in the green-room, are always 
the most vexatious. 

He once said to me: ‘I have heard a story somewhere of a merchant 
who collected a party together to give eclat to one of those little family 
festivals which brighten the dark track of life, and cheer the human 
heart in every clime. It was his daughter's wedding-day ; crowds of her 
young acquaintance circled round her, and as the father gazed proudly on 
the face of the young bride, he wished as bright a prospect might open 
for his other children, who were gambolling merrily among the crowd. 
Passing through the passage connecting the lower rooms, he met the 
servant-maid, an ignorant country wench, who was carrying a lighted 
tallow candle in her hand without a candlestick. He Shane her for 
this dirty conduct, and went into the kitchen to make some arrangements 
with his wife about the supper-table: the girl shortly returned with 
her arms full of ale bottles, but without the candle. The merchant 
immediately recollected that several barrels of gunpowder had been 
placed in his cellar during the day, and that his foreman had opened 
one of the barrels to select a sample for a customer. ‘ Where is your 
candle?’ he inquired, in the utmost agitation. ‘ I couldn’t bring it up 
with me, for my hands were full, said the girl. ‘ Where did you 
leave it?) ‘* Well, ’'d no candlestick, so I stuck it into some black sand 
that’s there in one of the tubs.’ The merchant dashed down the cellar 
steps; the passage was long and dark, and as he groped his way his knees 
threatened to give under him, his breath was choked, and his flesh seemed 
suddenly to become dry and parched, as if he already felt the suffocating 
blast of death. At the extremity of the passage, in the front cellar, under 
the very room where his children and their friends were revelling in 
felicity, he discerned the open powder barrel, full almost to the top — 
the candle stuck lightly in the loose grains, with a long and red snuff of 
burnt-out wick topping the small and gloomy flame. This sight 
seemed to wither all his powers, and the merry laugh of the youngsters 
above struck upon his heart like the knell of death. He stood for some 
moments, gazing upon the light, unable to advance. The fiddler com- 
menced a lively jig, and the feet of the dancers responded with increased 
vivacity ; the floor shook with their exertions, and the loose bottles in 
the cellar jingled with the motion. He fancied the candle moved — 
was falling ! — with desperate energy he dashed forward ; but how was 
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he to remove it? The slightest touch would cause the small live coal of 
wick to fall into the loose powder. With unequalled presence of mind he 
placed a hand each side of the candle, with the open palms upward, 
and the distended fingers pointed toward the object of his care, which, 
as his hands gradually met, was secured in the clasping or locking of 
his fingers, and safely removed from the head of the barrel. When he 
reached the head of the stairs, the excitement was over; he smiled at the 
danger he had conquered: but the réaction was too powerful, and he 
fell into fits of most violent and dreadful laughter. He was conveyed 
senseless to bed, and many weeks elapsed ere his nerves recovered 
sufficient tone to allow him to resume his habits of every-day life. 
‘Now, Sir,’ said the dramatist, ‘I can thoroughly understand the 
agony of this man’s feelings while gazing upon that candle of death. 
He must have experienced the highest state of violent excitement 
ever known: in two or three minutes he felt and actually lived 
through an age of torture. The blankness of despair so sudden] 
following the fulness of delight — visions of mangled limbs, and the 
scorched bodies of his own flesh and blood —the passions of the 
father, the husband, and the friend —the close proximity of a horrid 
death to himself and all he loved —the result of his own carelessness, 
and only to be avoided by the utmost self-possession in this trying 
scene. I have the story constantly before me. You may think me 
hyperbolical in what I am going to say, but upon my word I am in 
earnest. Notwithstanding I am what the world calls a successful dra- 
matist, and am so infatuated that it is not likely I shall ever leave my 
profession, yet so keenly do I feel its annoyances, that I have often 
thought I could volunteer to take that candle out of the powder tub, 
and experience all the accompanying horrors of the situation, rather 
than again endure the mental harass and soul-withering degradation 


attendant upon all the circumstances connected with the production of 
a dramatic piece.’ N. B. 


THE BRIDE’S SONG. 


*T was a heavenly night, 
Neath the deep cane tah ; 
As pensive I sate by my casement high ; 
I mused on a youth with a full dark eye, 
But think not I cared for him too — 
My love — my love — was it you? 


Then a minstrel came, 
And he breathed my name, 
And he sang me a sweet and a plaintive song, 
Of one I scorned, though he sought me long, 
And never a word was true — 
My love — my love — was it you? 


But I dreamed me a dream, 

Neath the glad sunbeam, 
I was plighted to one ’till death should part ; 
And I gave that one my whole, whole heart, 
And the gentle dream came true: 
My love — my love — it was you! 
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OLLAPODIANA 


NUMBER ELEVEN. 


Giorious Beriini! I have been listening, for many pleasant 
evenings past, to the sweet creations of that composer’s mind. How 
sad that he died so young! Only twenty-eight, when the shroud was 
wrapped around his. bosom, and his tuneless ear laid beneath the coffin- 
lid! But the harmonies he conceived, will linger in holy sweetness, 
while taste shall last; and many an unborn enthusiast will yet live to 
bless his name. How touching and beautiful are the tender sentences 
that drop in melody from the lips of Count Rodolpho, in La Somnam- 
bula! With what a divine diapason do the following words, and the 
chorus that accompanies them, fall on the ear! They are the by-gone 
thoughts of one who has long been absent from his youthful home, on 
again finding himself amidst ‘the well-known scenes of his dear native 
village. Filled with melancholy rapture at the sight of that which he 


has gained, and troubled with recollections of what he has lost, he 
exclaims: 


‘Scenes of Beauty! full well I know ye— 
Many moments of joy I owe ye; 
Of pleasures banished, 
Of days long vanished ; 
Oh! my irene is filled with pain, 
Finding objects, that still remain, 
While those days come not again!’ 


I know not how it is— but that last line haunts my ear continually. 
Reader, if you are now old, you have once been young; if young, 
you know what I mean, when I speak of that Golden Age, our early 
days. Time, as we pass onward to that outer gate which swings open 
into eternity, may give us many enjoyments — but they are satisfaction 
merely — tame, passive satisfaction. Troubles fall upon us like a bru- 
tum fulmen; incidents that would stir the young heart to sympathy 
and sorrow, occur to the middle-aged without notice or distress. How 
often have I read, with supreme delight, that beautiful poem of Gray’s, 


suggested by a survey of his boyhood’s school, and the scenes it em- 
braced, at Eton : 


‘Ah! ! happy hills — ah! pleasing shades, 
* Ah! fields, beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And sodahine of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second Spring.’ 


For my own part, I love to renew the memories of my fresher hours, 
at all times. I am glad to escape from the present to the past ; for we 
know what we have been, in happiness — but not what we shall be. 
Give me a draft on the great bank of by-gone time, rather than on the 
future. Truth to say, however, a country life is no scene in which to 
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gain a taste for music. I knowthis well. The splendid opera—the gay 
assembly — the intoxicating waltz — are there almost unknown. How 
imperceptibly does our admiration of an opera grow uponus! Sound 
after sound, solo after solo, duet after duet, fall upon the ear as if they 
were trifles; by-and-by we love them ; they adhere to our thoughts — 
we deem them divine. They associate themselves with early recol- 
lections : we think of the golden evening sunlight that played upon 
the landscapes of youth; of early affections and hopes — of the loving 
ones that are distant —the dear ones that have died. Precious in the 
human soul, is the fountain of remembrance! 


Burt a taste for music may be carried too far. I hate your singing 
bore — your man of crotchets and quavers—with big eyes, who is 
evermore seeking an opportunity to execute his song — who troubles 
diners-out for their insincere applause ; and mistaking jest for praise, 
tunes his throat anew, runs up his voice into the affected falsetto, and 
discourses ill-timed harmonies, in the tone of ‘the eunech’s pipe !’ 
I hate such bipeds, ab imo pectore. I dislike, also, associations for 
music. They are like Thespian societies — great afflictions. I once 
had a friend —a highly respectable youth, of excellent family — who 
acquired a penchant for doing the Roscius, in a small dramatic volun- 
teer company. He did enact many parts, and was sometimes vehe- 
mently applauded by the free-admission boobies who flocked to such 
exhibitions. At last he became stage-mad — stepped incontinently into 
the buskin — made a western tour, and returned to his native city,a 
legitimate loafer, with all the external credentials of that multitudinous 
tribe. I encountered him not many months ago, negociating with the 
landlord at a hotel, where I called to greet a travelling friend, in the 
following words: ‘I say, publican, mayhap you know me not. I 
am every inch a king. As Shakspeare says, ‘I am myselfalone,’ and 
was n’t Shakspeare a screamer? What I wish to say, can be told 
shortly. ‘Much misery can be let on in a few words, as Mrs. Hal- 
ler says in the Stranger. I am a little confused just now —for truth 
to tell, [ have taken a little potation this morning: but though I seem 
confused, I know you will look it over, from one who is really ‘ more 
sinned against than sinning.’ What I wish to sayis this. You know 
me. Iam the son of General , a well-known, but not a ‘ greasy 
citizen.’ I wish to make arrangements with you for the purchase of a 
glass of eaw de vie, at a liberal credit. I throw myself upon your in- 
dulgence, and solicit straight for the privilege of ‘ running my face’ for 
the liquor aforesaid. Will you comply? Do for once — just for 
grandeur.’ 

The publican, after complimenting the father of the prodigal, respect- 
fully declined, and the votary of Thespis abdicated. 





Sprakine of the music which is apt ordinarily to greet one’s ears in 
the country, the tuneful Beattie, in his Minstrel, discourseth thereupon 
with most melodious unction. It is indeed sweet, as he avers, to listen 
to the harmonies of morning, when the sun sits upon the highmost hill 
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of journey; when the freshness of night mingles with the bland atmos- 
here of the day; when the groves are vocal, and the floods clap their 

ead But there is much more music in a city, notwithstanding we 
miss therein that magnificent organ-sound of commingling woods and 
waters which give their voices to the gale; that grand and viewless 
instrument, whose ventiges are governed by the fingers of the Eternal. 
The denizen of a metropolis must have indeed a busy ear, to devour all 
the musical discourse with which the air at morning is rife around him. 
Inthe town of Brotherly Love —I speak to those who know — what 
sounds vibrate upon the tympanum! Who has not heard the sable 
vender of ground corn exclaim: ‘ Come and buy my ho-mi-ny — oh, 
ye-ep |!’ — or the improvisatore who sells 

‘ Brick-dust from Brandywine, 

Both ni-i-ce and fi-n-ne! 


Or that peripatetic individual who goeth about with his axe and wedges, 
keeping time, as they strike together, to the sonorous ejaculation: 
‘ Ah’split-wood!’ These are familiar minstrels; and those who pass 
them in the street — especially if they are interested — listen attentively 
while the speech drops upon them. 


Many chapters have been written against early rising in cities. I 
like it much in theory, but it is detestable in practice. In the country, 
'tisa joy torise early. Once, under some casual inspiration, from this 
cause, I scribbled thus. Reader, take it for better or for worse: 


STANZAS. 
‘ Awake psaltery and harp: I myself will awake early.’ 


Wake, when the mists of the blue mountains sleeping, 
Like crowns of glory in the distance lie; 

When breathing from the South, o’er blossoms sweeping, 
The gale bears music through the sunny sky; 

While lake and meadow, upland, grove and stream, 

Smile like the glory of an Eden dream. 


Wake while unfettered thoughts, like treasures springing, 
Bid the heart leap within its prison-cell ; 

When birds and brooks through the pure air are flinging 
The mellow chant of their beguiling spell ; 

When earliest winds their anthems have begun, 

And, incense-laden, their sweet journeys run. 


Then, psaltery and harp, a tone awaken, 
Whereto the echoing bosom shall reply, 
As earth’s rich scenes, by shadowy night forsaken, 
Unfold their beauty to the filling eye: 
When, like the restless breeze, or wild-bird’s lay, 
Pure thoughts, on dove-like pinions, float away. 


Wake thou, too, man, when from refreshing slumber, 
And thy luxurious couch, thou dost arise, 

Thanks for life’s golden gifts — a countless number — 
Calm dreams, and soaring hopes, and summer skies : 
Wake ! — let thy heart’s fine chords be touched in praise, 
While the pure light of morn around thee plays ! 
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But much as [ love the waking of the morning, I love also its rest. 
Of all visions, those are loveliest which come upon our imaginations 
in the morning watch. Already fresh and invigorated with rest, the 
mind revels in its fanciful creations. How many golden cities, and 
glorious landscapes, and worlds of changeful waters, flecked with green 
and blue, have I seen in my dreams? Oh delicious Sleep! Thou art 
indeed the world’s Spanish cloak, and with thy sister Night, thou 
wrappest the care-worn bosom in indolent repose. Republican and 
Democratic Sleep! Thou hast no predilections for parties. Thou 
descendest as soon upon an old Federalist, as his opponent — upon a 
Mason or an anti-Mason, as upon the tabby that slumbers by the farmer’s 
fire. Thou hast no balm for favorites, save that thy wing is spread the 
soonest over the brow of the husbandman, and the heart of the weary. 


- Thou art terrible alone to the over-rich and the over-guilty. To the 


dyspeptic maid, whose nights are spent in the dissipation of parties, and 
amidst the hot air of crowded assemblies — to her thou art a burden. 
To the young, the gay, the country-born, thou art altogether de- 
lightsome. 


THERE is one place where sleep is uncomely — namely, in a church. 
But, dear reader, there are some somniferous men of God, whose words 
fall upon you like so many poppies. Their languid sentences come 
from the ‘ancient nose, all spectacle-bestrid,’ with such a drowsy 
twang, that they are irresistible stupifiers. I listened of late to such an 
one. He never finished a sentence. ‘ My friends, he would say, ‘ I 
wish to address you upon the importance of. It is a subject of great 
importance — and it is one which. When I say that it is a subject of 
importance, I mean to infer that it is important to the individual awho. 
And when that individual declines observing this subject, he has reached 
that state of moral turpitude, when. Hence we view, that he becomes 
associated with those that, on account of the deceitfulness of the world, 
are corrupted by!’ 


Ir you do not doze, reader, over that Jast sentence, I shall be prepared 
hereafter to repay your lively spirit with better things. This cold 
winter has congealed all my better thoughts. I shall thaw into soul 
and sentiment, when the spring-time comes. Oxtaron. 






























































LiihwRARY NOTICES. 


Tue Ovrtaw. By the author of ‘The Buccanier.’ In two vols. 12mo. New-York: 
Harver AnD Broruers. 


Tuis is an historical novel, embracing that interesting period of time which com- 
mences with the later years of the reign of James II., and ends with the flight of that 
misguided monarch from England, and the accession of William and Mary. The 
main interest of the work centres in the ‘ Outlaw,’ a strong partizan of the Prince of 
Orange, who, in consequence of his attempts to produce disaffection toward the con- 
stituted government, is hunted from place to place by the emissaries of James, and 
whose hair-breadth escapes and continual perils contribute much to the spirit of the 
narrative. Many characters, well-known in history, are introduced to our notice, 
and managed with considerable tact and discretion; and the leading prejudices and 
springs of action which marked that epoch— so dark and disgraceful to English his- 
tory — are well set forth. The domestic incidents, and indeed those parts of the 
work which are purely fictitious, do not strike us so favorably, as on a former and 
more cursory perusal. It is to be regretted, that a more attractive plot could not have 
been devised by the authoress, wherewith to interweave the striking events which the 
records of the times have presented to her hand. We commenced a sketch of this 
portion of the work, but found the details too complicated to afford an intelligible 
synopsis, for the gratification of the reader. In its place, we present an extract 
which depicts, in a natural and affecting manner, the emotions of Queen Mary, on 
entering the palace of her exiled father: 


* One sycophant, whom Basil remembered as bringing his own cousin to court to be 
touched by poor James for the evil, was loud in his laughter at the same prince touching 
for the same disease at Chaillot; and old Sergeant Maynard went about telling every- 
body how the king (William) had told him that he must have outlived all the lawyers 
of his time, and how he had replied that, but for the timely arrival of his highness, he 
would have outlived the laws themselves. While this and other chatter employed and 
amused the courtiers, Mary of England was wandering from room to room, from cham- 
ber to chamber of the palace, which she had hardly learned to think her own. Many 
of the apartments recalled to her the scenes of her childhood; there was the closet 
where she had often played with Anne of Denmark, before politics or state intrigues 
had sown in their young minds the dissensions which even at that early period of her 
reign were ripening into the full bitterness of sisterly animosity. 

“Here, her mother had talked to, and fondled her; and on yonder lawn, that William’s 
gardeners were cutting up into square patches, she had played, many and many a time, 
with her merry uncle Charles and his little dogs: the full tide of affectionate remem- 
brances swelled in her large blue eyes. She was indeed a queen! — had given a crown 
and sceptre to her husband; she sat on the Stuart’s throne — she held the destinies of 
three kingdoms within her grasp; the crown of England pressed upon her brow before 
the time that nature had appointed it so to do — and she was not happy. She trod not 
with the free foot of a legal queen, but stealthily, in her father’s palace, for so she could 
not avoid thinking that it was! As this thought came upon her, she shuddered ; and 
knowing she was alone, she sank upon a sofa, and her eyes wandered to the por- 
traits that hung upon the walls: there, the dark and melancholy Charles the First 
seemed to reproach her for sanctioning a revolution, without calling to mind that a 
revolution had cost him his head. There, too, shrouded almost by his black and clus- 
tering curls, his large hazel eyes looking kindly but sadly on her, washer uncle 
Charles. A little farther, another portrait — her father’s. Sheremembered the very day 
that portrait had been hung. She remembered how her father raised her in his arms, 
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that she might kiss it. She remembered nothing more : but bursting into an uncontrol- 
lable flood of tears, she sank upon her knees before it, and only uttered a sentence, a 
single sentence, between the sobbings of her bursting heart — ‘ Father, father! forgive 
your child!’ . She covered her face with her hands; and though not one who revelled 
in the turbulent feelings of nature, — now completely overpowered her. She had 
been taught to control her emotions by him who was more her counsellor and her guide 
than her husband; and as his voice called ‘Mary! and repeated the sweet name with 
an effort of tenderness which it assumed but seldom, she felt ashamed of having 
indulged in perhaps the most creditable emotion she had felt since her childhood’s days. 


When, roused by his voice, she raised her eyes, she saw that William had with his own 
hands removed the picture.” 


Notwithstanding there are scenes and passages of much power and beauty 
scattered at intervals through these volumes, we incline to the opinion that the wri- 
ter’s fame must principally rest, for the present at least, upon her fine pictures of the 


peasantry of Ireland, in which she has seized and embodied the manners of the people 
with a skilful hand. 


Traits OF THE Tea Party: seinc A Memorr or Geonce R. T. Hewes, one of the 
last of its Survivors: with a History of that Transaction, etc. 
New-York; Harper anv Baoruers. 


By a Bostonian. 

Tue events connected with the history of our infant struggles for freedom must 
ever possess intrinsic attraction in the eyes of every American. In so far, therefore, 
as the work before us touches upon the particular topics from whence its title is de- 
rived, it will be found to repay perusal. But we feel constrained to say, that a large 
portion of the book would seem to have been written for the purpose of making, to 
use the Yankee phrase, a sizeable volume. Trivial incidents in the early history of 
Hewes are introduced per force, and amplified beyond measure. The inference is irre- 
sistible— if one may be permitted to judge from the style, which abounds in ar- 
tificial vivacity, and ill-concealed affectation of ease —that in his opening labors 
the writer felt the difficulty and restraint attendant upon an attempt to make a long 
story out of small materiel. But when in the progress of his diluted narrations he 
arrives at the tarring and feathering of John Malcom, he begins to be clothed upon 
with the spirit of his subject; he drops the ambitious but feeble manner that has 
hitherto characterized his efforts, and takes the willing reader along with him. 
We subjoin an account of the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor, copied by the 
author from the Massachusetts Gazette, of 30th November, 1773. It follows a 


description of the last town meeting held in Boston in relation to the anathematized 
weed : 


* Just before the dissolution of the meeting, a number of brave and resolute men, 
dressed in the Indian manner, approached near the door of the assembly, and gave the 
war-whoop, which rang through the house, and was answered by some in the galleries; 
but silence was commanded, and a peaceable deportment again enjoined till the disso- 
lution. The Indians, as they were then called, repaired to the wharf where the ships 
lay that had the tea on board, and were followed by hundreds of people, to see the event 
of the transactions of those who made so grotesque an appearance. They, the Indians, 
immediately repaired on board Captain Hall’s ship, where they hoisted out the chests 
of tea, and when on deck, stove the chests and hove the tea overboard. Having 
cleared this ship, they proceeded to Captain Bruce’s, and then to Captain Coffin’s brig. 
They applied themselves so dexterously to the destruction of this commodity, that in 
the space of three hours they broke up 342 chests, which was the whole number in those 
vessels, and discharged their contents into the dock. When the tide — it floated the 
broken chests and the tea, insomuch that the surface of the water was filled therewith 
a considerable way from the south part of the town to Dorchester Neck, and lodged on 
the shores. ‘There was the greatest care taken to prevent the tea from being purloined 
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by the populace. One or two being detected in endeavoring to pocket a small quantity, 
were stripped of their acquisitions and very roughly handled. * * * The town was 
very quiet during the whole evening and the night following. Those who were from 
the country went home, and the next day joy appeared in almost every countenance — 
some on occasion of the destruction of the tea, others on account of the quietness with 
which it was effected. One of the Monday’s papers says, that the masters and owners 
are well pleased that the ships are thus cleared.” 


To this account our author appends the following : 


“ Mr. Hewes had been actively interested in the progress of this affair, and is able, 
for the most part, to certify to the correctness of the popular account of it, which we 
have now given, while his own experience necessarily adds some interesting details. 
* * * Mr. Hewes remembers— or thinks he does — that among the speakers at 
the town meeting, was John Hancock ; and that he advanced the opinion pretty sig- 
nificantly, not only that the Governor had absolutely made up his mind to land the 
tea, but that, as things now were, ‘ the matter must be settled before twelve o'clock that 
night ;} and he adds, that one of the last things he heard said, in the final excite- 
ment, was Hancock’s cry, ‘ Let everyman do what is right in his own eyes ? Some per- 
son or persons in the galleries, at this time cried out with a loud veice, ‘ Boston Harbor 
a tea-pot this night ’ —‘ Hurra for Griffin’s Wharf! — and so on. 

“ We find no reason to believe that the number of persons who assumed the Indian 
disguise, on this occasion, was very considerable ; probably not more than fifteen or 
twenty. A good many joined in the act of breaking up the boxes, however, who dis- 

ised themselves in the best manner they could —as well as some who were not 
Supuined at all; chiefly extempore volunteers, who could not resist the temptation of 
the moment, though unprepared to act to the best advantage. Hewes, directly on 
leaving the old South, and while a crowd were rushing down Milk-street, after the 
Indians, shouting ‘ Hurrah for Griffin's Wharf! and ‘ Boston Harbor a tea-pot this 
night f etc., — not meaning to be disappointed of his share, made his way with all pos- 
sible despatch, to a blacksmith’s shop on Boylston’s Wharf, where he hastily begrimed 
his face with a preparation suitable for the purpose ; thence to the house of an acquain- 
tance near Griffin’s, where he got a blanket which he wrapped round his person ; and 
such, probably, was about the amount of the Indian dress assumed by others on this 
occasion, with the exception, perhaps, of the few individuals referred to above, who, 
Fa peculiar circumstances, thought it necessary to take more extraordinary means of 

isguise. 

“There was not a crowd, Mr. Hewes says, on the wharf when he reached there, 
and that was just in season ; there were ‘considerable many.’ The moon shone bright, 
and they saw their position clearly, and went to work, from 100 to 150, he thinks, being 
more or less actively engaged. Instead of finishing the ship first, he states that the 
whole company was divided into three divisions, intended to be about equal. A com- 
mander and a boatswain were chosen for each.” 


We can commend this industriously-compiled little volume to the reader, notwith- 
standing the objections we have indicated, as one well calculated, from the nature of 
its subject, to afford national entertainment. We should add, that the volume is em- 
bellished with a very good engraving of Hewes, from the graver of GimBer. 


Impressions OF America: During the years 1833, 1834, and 1835. By Tyrone Power, 
Ese. In two volumes, 12mo. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea anp BLancuarp. 


Waar a ‘ jewel of a man’ is the author of these volumes! He is the best actor we 
have ever seen — the very soul of nature and incarnation of genuine humor, upon 
the stage : and in the work before us he has proved his claim not only to literary 
distinction, but to the charaeter of a high-minded gentleman, of enlarged views and 
generous sentiments. We have only found leisure, at the eleventh hour at which 
these volumes appear, to glance through them ; but our perusal has been sufficiently 
critical to enable us to perceive how adventurously the author has departed from the 
custom of precedent foreign travelers in this country. He describes what he has 
seen. Hence there are no apocryphal statements relative to our condition, manners, 
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and customs, such as we often see in the productions of /iying tourists — works that 
lead the reader oftentimes to think that, like the stationary Neapolitan cosmopolite 
who wrote a ‘ Voyage round the World’ without having once been out of his native 
village, the writers had never left their own country, nor perhaps their chambers, 
for their materials. We have been accustomed to peruse books upon America, in 
which uniformity of censure and swollen digressions upon trivial infelicities were 
prominent characteristics. Mr. Power, however, is not one of that class of authors 
who have heretofore thought no shame to come hither —a race of men with the heads 
of dogs, like the fabled Cynamolci— to travel among us, obtrude their presence where 
it was not wanted, and bark their adverse sentiments on all subjects and occasions. 

The tone of the ‘Impressions’ is delightful. ‘The descriptions of the writer are 
true to nature, and often as irresistibly humorous as they are invariably just. He 
paints with large strokes; and as he keeps due on, unfettered by too elaborate self- 
criticism, ease and facility are the characteristics of his pencil. ‘There are no mere 
* words, words’ in Mr. Power’s style : on the contrary, he now and then seems actu- 
ally obliged to cut his way through the crowd of thoughts that press upon his mind. 

Aside from the description of the voyage, which is admirably given, and many 
natural, incidental digressions, our author presents us with graphic pictures of most 
of the American cities and towns, together with the principal objects of interest 
around each, as well as of the intervening country and scenes passed over or re- 
marked in his journeyings. Boston, New-York, Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Charleston, Augusta, Mobile, Natchez, New-Orleans, and their vici- 
nities, with other eastern, southern, and western towns come under review, and the 
appearance, manners, etc., of the inhabitants are faithfully canvassed. 

We make a few selections from the work, without attempting any thing like order 
or succession in their arrangement. The following are the reflections of the writer 
upon first coming in sight of the American coast : 


‘When it is first remembered, that on all the long line of coast extending from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico there was not, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
one European family settled, or a Christian voice that woke the forest with the name of 
God, — not a civilized man from Canada to Florida, who plaeed his foot upon the soil 
to call it home. Yet now within this immense range may be reckoned the mightiest 
States of the Union; and over its wide circumference are scattered great cities, towns 
aspiring to be cities, and villages fast growing into busy towns — possessing a popula- 
tion which for wealth hardly need yield to the oldest countries of Europe, and in the 
general diffusion of intelligence and education offering, indeed, to most of these an 
example worthy of their imitation. 

“When it is called to mind that the waters of her vast line of coast, now daily 
ploughed by thousands of busy prows, were at this same not very distant day as desert 
as her swamps and as unfurrowed, except where the canoe of the scared Indian left its 
light track behind, when driven from the shelter of some near river, — silent and 
shadowless, except when the sail of the adventurous explorer flitted slowly over the 
waves, as he steered his doubtful course filled with the many wonders seen and fancied 
by his watchful credulous crew, — some band of daring spirits tempted hither in search 
of gold, or wild adventure, perhaps to perish suddenly by the arrow of the savage, or 
slowly to wither beneath the influence of the climate — what wonderful changes have 
been wrought here, and what a living marvel is this land! Changes, which it has re- 
quired the labor of ages to accomplish elsewhere, have here been effected by the ener 
of a few busy generations, whose toil was begun and carried on amid want, and sick- 
ness, and a struggle against ignorance and neglect without, as well as a war of extermi- 
nation within; a war which may be said to exist even to this day, for yet is the ever- 
growing frontier from time to time awakened by the night whoop of the savage and the 
answering shot of the hardy pioneer. 

“Then come the recollections connected with the war of the Revolution, — the noble 
Declaration of Independence, for truly noble it was; no dark compact of a crew of ruf- 
fian conspiritors, but a generous bond that their aggrieved country should be freed, given 
by a band of citizen gentlemen, husbands, fathers, and brothers, to the fulfilment of 
the which they pledged unto each other their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor; 


and pens placed their hands to this bold deed, they gave it to their people and the 
world.” 
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Our author writes thus of Nahant, where he sojourned for two or three weeks : 


*“T selected a chamber having an eastern aspect, with a window that commanded the 
north-east coast of the vast bay of Massachusetts; whilst just within reach lay the 
snugly-sheltered cove and rocky islet about which, according to the most authentic re- 

orts, the ‘great sea sarpint’ delights to disport him when in a merry mood. ‘Who 
Sebee’ said I to myself, when all the advantages of my location became known to 
me, — ‘who knows but that on some morning, bright and early, I may behold the mon- 
ster combing his venerable beard amongst the rocks below, or see him lift his head to 
the level of my window — the height not being over a hundred feet — in civil search of 
a bit of old brown Windsor to shave withal ? 

“This rocky peninsula is truly a very wild and unworld-like little territory, jutting 
boldly out as it does into the mighty bay of Massachusetts, and commanding a view of 
its whole extent, from Cape Cod to Cape Anne, together with the many islands, towns, 
and villages scattered along the coast; whilst in front spreads out the Atlantic Ocean. 

“To sit within the upper gallery of this house upon the cliff, and watch the rising moon 
fling her golden bridge from the far horizon’s edge, until it seems to rest upon the beach 
below, is a sight which would be worth something in a poet’s or a painter's eyes. 

“T never, either in the East or in the Mediterranean, beheld any thing exceed in color 
the glory of these evening skies, or their depth by mght. Round about, near to the 
edge of the cliffs, are scattered a number of dwellings, built in the style of the southern 
cottage, having low projecting eaves, covering a broad gallery which usually encircles 
the building; these are objects upon which the eye is pleased to rest when the moon 
deepens their shadows on the barren rock.” 


Being at Charleston, where the last eclipse of the sun, it will be remembered, was 
total, Mr. Power thus describes the phenomenon : 


“ As the great luminary became slowly covered, the shadows kept deepening, until, 
at last, day was exchanged for the sober effect of moonlight; thin filmy clouds then 
became observable, slowly sailing beneath the diminished orb; one by one the stars 
came twinkling forth; the household poultry gathered uneasily together in the yard, 
and retired to their roosting places; the hurrying tread of frequent passers gradually 
ceased; the buzz of the thousands of eager watchers died away; the voice of man was 
silent, or heard but in whispers, and the profoundest silence reigned throughout the city ; 
till, at the moment when the interposition was complete, the bells of the different chur- 
ches tolled out, adding a thrilling solemnity to the scene. 

“ At this point of the eclipse the eflect was grand beyond description: a well-defined 
narrow circle, of the most brilliant crimson color, surrounded for a few moments the 
darkened orb, which then seemed to diverge into a glorious halo composed of equal 
rays: but only for a minute was this clearly definable; the rays quickly faded from the 
side of the luminary once more given to view; and again a soft daylight, like the gra- 
dual spreading of a fine dawn, chased away the night shadows that had thus prema- 
turely usurped day’s fair dominion. 

“From every quarter was now heard the cheerful crowing of the ‘early cock;’ the 
fowls came briskly forth, pluming themselves in the recovered sunshine; the tramp of 
numerous passers-by was again echoing from the street; and again the cheerful buzz of 
human voices filled the air.” 


From the narrative of a journey through the Creek nation, we subjoin one or two 
striking extracts. Take the following graphic sketch, with the accompaniments of 
darkness, storm, and wind roaring inthe solemn pines. A Creek Indian is guiding 
a Southern stage-coach over a dangerous Southern marsh : 


“ When about half way across, the rain extinguished our torches, which were rather 
too slight for the service, when, as we had perceived in our course that many of the 
planks were unshipped or full of holes, we thought it best to halt for the coming up of 
our baggage. 

“T can never forget the eflect produced by the blaze of the huge bundle of light wood 
borne aloft by our Creek guide: I entirely lost sight of the discomfort of our condition 
in the pleasure I derived from the whole scene. 

“Let the reader imagine a figure dressed in a deep-yellow shirt reaching barely to the 
knees, the legs naked; a belt of scarlet wampum about the loins, and a crimson and 
dark-blue shawl twisted turban-fashion round the head; with locks of black coarse hair 
streaming from under this, and falling loose over the neck or face: fancy one half of 
such a figure lighted up by a strong blaze, marking the nimble tread, the swart, cold 
features, sparkling eye, and outstretched muscular arms of the red-man, — the other half, 
meantime, being in the blackest possible shadow; whilst following close behind, just 
perceptible through wreaths of thick smoke, moved the heads of the leading horses ; 
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and, over all, flashed at frequent intervals red vivid lightning; one moment breaking 
forth in a wide sheet, as though an overcharged cloud had burst at once asunder; the 
next, descending in zigzag lines, or darting through amongst the tall pines and cypress 
trees ; whilst the quick patter of the horses’ hoofs were for a time heard loudly rattling 
= bet ger hollow planks, and then again drowned wholly by the crash of near 
thunder.” 


The annexed paragraphs are taken from the description of a passage down the 
Alabama to Mobile : 


“ Down this noble stream we journeyed for four days and nights; in clear weather 
making tolerably good way, but often compelled by thick fogs and drift timber to lay 
our ship alongside the forest, and make fast to some large tree. Occasionally the stream 
would cant our head suddenly, and, before the helm could be shifted, rush we went right 
stem on into the nearest grove of willows, with such a crashing and rattling as made 
one wonder at first what the deuce was the row. In one instance, whilst at dinner, a 
huge branch burst open a side door, and nearly impaled a French conjurer of celebrity 
on his way to New-Orleans. We were nearly a hundred souls on board, and each da 
our limits grew more and more circumscribed ; for the side galleries were filled in wit 
bales of cotton, the windows blocked up, at last the very door-ways, all but one; lights 
were burned in the cabin day and night: the Carolina became, in fact, a floating mass 
of cotton. 

“ A night scene, whilst lying beneath some of the noble bluffs towering above the 
river, was often worthy the delay we paid for it. One or two of these heights were two 
hundred feet perpendicular, or nearly so: from the summit there is laid down, in a slant- 
ing direction, a slide or trough of timber, wide enough to admit of the passage of a cotton 
bale; and at the bottom of the bluff this side rests upon a platform of loose planks, 
alongside of which the boat is moored; the cotton-bag is guided into the slide at top, 
and thence, being launched, is left to find its own way to the bottom; if it keeps the 
slide until it strikes the platform, communicating with the vessel by a plane inclined 
according to circumstances, it is carried on board by its own impetus onl the spring of 
the planks ; but it often chances that through meeting a slight inequality on the slide, 
or from some unknown cause, the bale bounces off in its passage, either sticking amongst 
the trees by the way, or rolling headlong into the river. At any jutting intermediate 
stand of the precipice, negroes are stationed to keep up the huge fires which afford light 
for the operation, as well as to forward such bales as may stick by the run; these black, 
half-naked devils, suspended in mid-air as it were, laughing, yelling, or giving to each 
other confused directions, make the forest ring to the water's edge ; whilst through this 
occasional din swells the wild chorus of the men upon the summit, who are regularly 
engaged rolling the bales from the near barn to the slide. Add to all, the hissing sound 
of the spare steam, the blaze of the great fires, and the crackling of the trees which feed 
them, with the many strange figures presented on all sides, — and a wilder group imagi- 
nation cannot well conceive.” 


A picture taken from the edge of a lofty bluff, between whose foot and the river 
‘ Natchez-under-the-Hill’ reposes : 


“On one hand lay the town of Natchez, sunk in repose; the moon at full, was sleep- 
ing Over it, in as pure asky as ever poet drank joy and inspiration from; far below, 
wrapt in shade, lay the scene of my almost dream, the line of houses denoted by a few scat- 
tered lights, and in its front was the mighty Mississippi, rolling on in its majesty through 
a dominion created by itself, through regions of wilderness born of its waters and still 
subject to its laws; I could distinctly hear the continuous rush of the strong current ; 
it was the only sound that moved the air. I hearkened intently to this rushing; it had 
indeed an absolute fascination for the ear; it was not like the hoarse roar of the ocean, 
now breaking along a line of beach, then again lulled as though gathering breath for a 
renewed effort; it was a sound monotonous and low, but which filled the ear and awed 
the very heart. I felt that I was listening to a voice céeval with creation, and that 
ceased not either by night or day; which the blast of winter could not rouse, or the 
breath of summer hush ; a voice which the buzz and bustle of noon might drive from 
the ear, but which the uplifting of the foundations of the world alone could silence.” 


From some ‘ General impressions of the country, and the American people,’ toward 
the close of the second volume, we take the subjoined paragraphs. The opening 


thoughts are suggested by an article in an English Review, wherein the idea of a suc- 
cessful American rail-road was ridiculed as absurd and visionary : 


“T never in my life perused any article more philosophical in spirit or more conclusive 
in argument; the scheme was clearly shown not only to be absurd but impracticable, 
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and the projectors proved either to be presumptuous imitators, or men profligately specu- 
lating upon the ignorant credulity of their fellow-citizens. 

‘T closed the review, in short, admiring the clear judgment and practical far-sighted- 
ness of the writer; pitying the Yankees, fur whom I cherished a sneaking kindness, 
and inwardly hoping that this very clever exposition of the folly of their seeking to 
counteract the manifest designs of Providence, which had so clearly demonstrated their 
paths, might produce as full conviction on their minds as it had on mine. 

“ Well, I forgot the article and its subject, and was only reminded of it by findin 
myself one fine day whisking along at the rate of twenty miles an hour, over a well- 
constructed railway, one of a cargo of four hundred souls. The impossibility had, in 
fact, been achieved ; and, in addition to the natural roads offered by Sea, Fm and 
River, I now found railways twining and locomotives hissing like serpents over the 
whole continent from Maine to Mississippi. Binding the cold North to the ever-flowin 
streams of Georgia and Alabama, literally with bonds of iron, and forming, indeea, 
the natural roads of a country, whose soil and climate would set at nought all the 
een of M‘Adam, backed by the wealth of Croesus and the flint of Derbyshire to 

oot. 

** Now, had such a result been prognosticated only a very few years back, the man 
whose foresight had led to such a large view of the subject would have been mouthed 
at as mad all over the American continent, and written down knave or ass, or both, in 
every practical journal of Europe. 

“ Such great changes constantly agitated, and reduced to practice with a promptitude 
of which even England, with her wealth, industry, and enterprise, has little notion, 
make discrepancies between the facts and opinions of rapidly-succeeding travelers, for 
which neither the veracity nor the judgment of the parties can fairly be impugned. 

“ Action here leaves speculation lagging far behind; the improvement once con- 
ceived is in operation by such time as the opposing theorist has satisfactorily demon- 
strated its impracticability; and the dream of to-day is the reality of to-morrow. 

“I feel, in fact, a difficulty in describing without seeming hyperbole, the impressions I 
daily received, and beheld confirmed by facts, of the extraordinary spirit of movement 
that appears to impel men and things in this country; this great hive wherein there be no 
drones; this field in which every man finds place for his plough, and where each hand 
seems actually employed either ‘ to hold or drive.’ 

“ For ever wandering about asI was, and visiting, as I frequently did, the same 
places at intervals again and again, I had occasion to be much struck with a state of 
things of which I was thus afforded constant evidence ; take for instance : 

“ My first journey in Sept. 1833, between New-York and Philadelphia, was by steam- 
boat and railway, having cars drawn by horses over thirty-five miles, which thus occu- 
pied five and a half hours. In October of the same year I did the same distance by 
locomotive in two hours. When first I visited Boston, the journey was performed in 
twenty-four hours, by steamer to Providence, thence to Boston by stage; the same dis- 
tance now occupies fifteen hours, a railway having been last spring put in operation 
between Providence and Boston. 

* Again, in 1834, the traveler had but one rough route from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 
You can now go a third of the distance by railroad, and, getting into a canal-boat, are 
dragged over the Alleghany mountains, through a series of locks not to be surpassed for 
strength or ingenuity of contrivance. 

* In 1833, the journey from Augusta, Georgia, to New-York, was an affair of eleven 
or twelve days; it is now performed in three. Steam and railroad, are in fact, annihi- 
lating time and space in this country. In proof of it, I can safely assert that if a 
traveler visiting the South-west, say from Savannah to New-Orleans, will be at the 
truble of recollecting this book in the year 1837, he will find the account of the diffi- 
culties of my journey extremely amusing; since, in all human probability, he will per- 
form that in five days, which took me, with hard labor, perseverance, discomfort, not to 
say some peril of life or limb, just eighteen. 

*‘ It is these revolutions, and such as these, that form the true wonders of this coun- 
try; that stimulate curiosity, excite interest, and well repay the labor of any voyager 
imbued with a grain of intelligence or observation, to say nothing of shicoeph ; 

“Tt is to these results, their causes, and their immediate and probable efiects, his 
mind’s eye will be irresistibly drawn, not to spitting-boxes, tobacco, two-pronged forks, 
or other bagatelle, the particulars of each of which, as a solecism in polite manners, can 
be corrected and canvassed by any waiter from the London Tavern, Ludgate-street, 
and by every grisette from American Square to Brompton Terrace, who may choose to 
display their acquired gentility ‘ for the nonce.’ 

** It is the absence of a spirit of philosophy generally in our writers, and this affecta- 
tion of prating so like waiting-gentlewomen, that stings Americans, and with some 
show of reason, when they see the great labors of their young country and the efforts 
of its people passed lightly by, and trifles caught up and commented upon, whose impor- 
tance they cannot comprehend, and the which they have neither leisure nor example to 
alter or attend to.” 
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“ After much and close observation, I say fearlessly, that in all conventional points, 
good society in the States is equal to the best provincial circles in England. The 
absence of a court, together with the calls of business, necessarily preclude the possi- 
bility of any class from acquiring that grace of repose, that perfection of ease, which 
cultivation, example, and a conscious knowledge of the world gives to the beau-monde 
of Europe. On the other hand, in the absence of this, you are seldom pestered with the 
second-hand ladies-maid airs of your pretenders to exclusive gentility, so common 
amongst Eurupeans. 

‘The great mass of Americans are natural, therefore rarely vulgar ; and if a freshness 
of spirits and an entire freedom from suspicion, together with the many guards which 
ill-bred jealousy draws around the objects of its care, may be viewed, as indeed it ought to 
be, as a proof of high feeling and true culture, then are the men of America arrived at a 
point of civilization at once creditable to themselves and honorable to their women, as 
nothing can be more perfectly unrestrained than the freedom enjoyed in all good fami- 
lies here. Strangers once introduced find every house at all times open to them, and 
the most frequent visits neither create surprise nor give rise to suspicion. 

* Hospitality is inculeated and practised, and the people entertain with a liberality 
bordering on profuseness: the merit of this is lien by the great trouble the absence 
of good domestics entails on the mistress of even the best establishments. Ladies are 
here invariably their own house-keepers, yet no where is the stranger more warmly 
welcomed, and in no country is more cheerful readiness evinced in preparing for his 
entertainment.” 


The ‘Impressions’ are dedicated to The Public —the writer choosing rather to 
trust to the merits of his work for its transatlantic success than to the éclat likely to be 
gained by the high-sounding name of some titled patron, There are some errors of 
taste — to give them the least censurable name — which we could wish had been cor- 
rected in the final revision. Such personal expletives as ‘I swear!’ ‘I vow!’ 
‘D— me!’ etc., will, to say the least, make the judicious grieve. Their occurrence, it 
is true, is very rare ; but we trust that the author in subsequent editions will per- 
ceive the blemish we have indicated, and ‘ reform it altogether.’ 


ConrTRIBUTIONS TO THE EccLestASTICAL History or THE Unirep STaTEs OF AMERICA. 
Vol.I. By Francis L. Hawks, Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New-York. 


Tuis large and well-executed volume forms the first of a series of works intended to 
embrace so much of the ecclesiastical history of America as has relation to the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. The book before us is devoted to un account of the 
establishment and progress of this church in Virginia, which, intimately connected 
as it is with the history of the colony from its earliest settlement, furnishes much that 
is interesting and instructive, not only to the antiquary but the general reader. Ap- 
pended to the volume, is a record of the proceedings of the different conventions of the 
church in Virginia, from the year 1785 to 1835, inclusive. In his preface, the author 
remarks, that his labors in preparing the present work have shown him that the mate- 
rials are more ample than they are generally supposed to be, for the history of all 
the leading religious denominations in the United States ; and he suggests to his 
fellow Christians of other denominations, the propriety of preserving their several 
histories, without which the book of our national story must always be incomplete. 
The author modestly and happily observes in conclusion: ‘ If the effort now respect- 
fully submitted to the public, and especially to the Episcopal community, should serve 
in the humble office of a guide, to direct the researches of some future historian; if it 
should contribute to strengthen the attachment of but one man who already loves the 
church, or to soften the hostility of one who does not, the author will feel that he has 
not labored in vain: for his book is the offering of filial affection to that church, in 
the communion of which he has, through life, found his best comfort, and in the 
bosom of which he trusts to enjoy, in death, a Christian’s consolation.’ 
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Tre Passions: A Poem pronounced at the Odeon, December 28, 1835, on occasion of 
the anniversary of the birth of SpurzHem. By Grenvitte Metten. Boston: 
Marsun, Caren Anp Lyon. 


Pureno.ocy has much less to do with this poem than might be inferred from its 
title. Itis a vivid picture of human passions, drawn with skill, well-colored, and 
displaying no small knowledge of the human heart: moreover, there is now and 
then a delicacy of taste and a refinement of imagination, both novel and refreshing. 
We annex an extract from that part of the poem which touches distinctively upon 
Spurzueim. ‘The writer has here passed, with good judgment and fine effect, from 
the Spenserian stanza (in which the main poem is written, ) to a less regular but more 
bold and stirring measure : 


* And now from hearth and home, 
Forth on the weltering sea, 
With tireless step behold him roam, 
The Patriot Pilgrim of anew Philosophy ! 
With enchanting voice he came 
Here, where the forest mount and shore, 
Once to the dashing surf hung o’er, 
Ere Freedom had a name! 
But now where sounding cities pour 
The music of their ocean roar, 
On their loud way to Fame! 
He pour’d as from the sky 
New radiance round the immortal image here, 
Until a new divinity 
Did on its brow appear, 
And a new lustre flash’d along its eye! 
To him, in Man, was given 
To see the royalty and front of Heaven — 
He saw that Death was but a nobler Birth— 
The better destiny of Earth! 
The change that goes 
Over that front— cold —- deep — and still — 
The signet of the Eternal Will, 
Borne on that last repose! 


* * * * 


* Clos’d was the Pilgrim’s task — and full his years — 
And round, in cloudy gaze, 
Gather’d that world in tears, 
As erst men gather’d round the bold and high — 
Great captains of the soul’s first Liberty, 
When they pass’d to the sky! 
And now on that tomb-pillar’d Mount, 
Amidst its flower-encompass’d dead 
How beautiful he sleeps — with garlands o’er his head, 
Beside the murmuring of the hidden fount! 
How beautiful his sleep ! — 
How lone !— how deep! 
Mid that unceasing harmony of great trees — 
While on the ocean breeze 
The far faint voices of the city steal, 
Aud sullen requiem bell, with broken peal! 
How beautiful his sleep! 
With Mem’ry thus to keep 
Her quiet watch, like sentinel, around 
The consecrated mount of bloom — the hallow’d ground!” 


There are occasional evidences of a lack of heedful revision, especially in some of 
the closing lines of the Spenserian verse. Byron somewhere speaks of the necessity 
as well as difficulty of ending this species of stanza gracefully; and in two or three 
instances Mr. Mellen appears either to have lost sight of this necessity, or to have been 
unable to combat successfully with the difficulty. We givea single example: 

* But the sad story ’s told — the hapless wire 
Would not add sorrow to the heart ’t was doom’d to tire.’ 

The last line is prose, and poor prose, too. The faults, however, of the poem are 

few, in comparison with its numerous excellencies, both of thought and versification. 


It is faultless in typographical execution ; and we commend it to the hearts and tastes 
of our readers, 
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Tue Drama. — Tragedy, comedy, opera, and farce, have by turns held their sway 
at the Park Theatre during the past month. 

Miss Mitrorn’s beautiful composition, the tragedy of ‘ Rrenz1,’ was revived under 

the direction of Mr. Wattacx, and produced for his benefit, before a large audience. 
His personation of the noble tribune was, to say the least of it, equal to any of his 
former efforts in those melo-dramatic characters which he has already made his own ; 
and far, very far superior to any of his previous performances in tragedy. The tem- 
perament of Rienzi, however, as drawn by Miss Mitford, partakes as much perhaps of 
the bold, enthusiastic character of a melo-dramatic hero, as it does of the higher and 
more refined attributes of a classically-tragic personage: and is therefore much better 
suited to the style of Mr. Wallack than a composition more strictly tragic. Mr. Wal- 
lack, among his other good qualities as a melo-dramatic actor, possesses a fine idea of 
the picturesque, which makes his situations always remarkable for effect. This pecu- 
liarity is particularly prominent in his personation of the Roman enthusiast, and exhibited 
as it always is without an appearance of effort, was no doubt a great cause of the 
marked approbation with which this performance was received. Mrs. Gurver played 
Claudia in a manner which delighted while it surprised her audience. She gave an 
effect to the exquisite tenderness of the part, which could hardly be expected from one 
who has heretofore made no pretensions to superiority in the serious drama. Her last 
scene with Rienzi, urging him to rescue her husband from the hands of the execution- 
ers, was a beautiful picture of urgent affection, united with the exquisite suffering of a 
young and devoted wife. Mr. Wallack richly deserves the thanks of the public for his 
revival of this beautiful tragedy; and from the great applause with which it was received, 
he will, no doubt, on his return, be induced to favor us with its repeated representation. 
There is nothing perfect, however, in theatrical performances; and there was one espe- 
cial draw-back to the just effect of the tragedy of Rienzi. One of the supernumeraries, 
a Mr. Russext, a beardless youth, was, from some unaccountable obliquity of manage- 
ment, made to undertake the part of the old and infirm Camillo. His exits and his 
entrances were saluted by peals of laughter, and the most serious scenes of the drama 
(being those in which his presence is required) were thereby turned from their true purpose, 
into one directly opposite; and the truth of the adage that ‘there is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous’ was never more practically demonstrated. There is no 
excuse for such indignities: they are insults to the play, the actors, and the audience, 
and alike destructive of the interests of each. 

‘Rural Felicity’ is one of Jerrold’s best, if not indeed the best of his humorous pro- 
ductions. The morale of the play consists in the disappointment of two young lovers, 
who, having been slighted by their coquettish mistresses in the city, make an excursion 
to the country in the Quixotic hope of finding, amid the rural scenes of nature, that sim- 
ple, unsophisticated excellence which was denied them in London. Mrs. Culpepper, a 
busy, meddling, jealous, gossipping, old maid— a sort of feminine Paul Pry —is the first 
specimen of native purity which our two errant philosuphers encounter. Mrs. Cul- 
pepper is just such another as an observer will meet with in almost every country vil- 
lage, on this side of the water at least; and as human nature is the same in all countries, 
she is no doubt an honest specimen of the same genus all over the world. She is a 
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curious, industrious body, who having no particular business of her own, most obli- 


gingly devotes her attention to the business of other people. After Mrs. Culpepper, they 


are by their letters introduced into a family consisting of Mrs. Wiley, and her daughter 
Jemima, des gens qui marquent étre quelque chose, and an immensely important person- 
age, who rejoices in the appellative of Charles, alias Simon Sly, a ci-derant stable-boy 
transformed into a ‘ walley de sham,’ and personated as one might suppose he would 
be, by Mr. PLacipe. Mrs. Wiley infers from the letters presented to her that her two 
visiters are bachelors of large fortunes, and she is immediately impressed with the phi- 
janthropic notion of doing them the greatest possible service in her power, by making one 
of them a matrimonial present of her all-accomplished daughter Jemima, and the other a 
free gift of her amiable self. She therefore welcomes, with all the suavity and condescend- 
ing gentility of a fashionable matron who has daughters to marry, the wandering 
swains, and introduces to their particular notice the talented, the refined, the irresistible 
Jemima. Previous to this introduction, Mrs. Wiley, with a maternal eye to the effect of 
her daughter’s charms, gives to Miss Jemima sundry important directions in regard to 
her toilette, which the fashionable taste of the accomplished daughter improving upon, 
she is presented to the lovers a perfect picture of an affected hoyden, laboring under an 
immense idea of her bon ton and fashionable grace. Mrs. Gurner’s appearance in this 
character, and her whole performance, are irresistibly ludicrous, from their palpable 
truth. She is the very beau ideal of awkward pretence — the idiot child of a foolish 
mother. The gentlemen, seeing through the game, very cleverly manage to play the 
trumps out of the hands of the cunning Mrs. Wiley, by gently insinuating a remark 
upon the resemblance which the eyes of Jemima bear to the same beautiful features in 
the countenance of one or the other of theirown cara sposas. This of course creates an 
instantaneous change in the great and generous interest of the two ladies, and the 
warm hospitality which a moment before insisted upon the strangers making Mrs. 
Wiley’s house their home, and the best rooms in the dwelling their own private apart- 
ments, is as conveniently shuffled off to a tone of indifference, which ends in the phi- 
losophers being respectively invited to be ‘bowed out’ by the obsequious ‘ walley.’ 
The other scenes in the piece are extremely humorous and characteristic, and the fe- 
male characters throughout, especially those personated by Mrs. Wheatley, Mrs. Vernon, 
and Mrs. Gurner, are admirable copies of bona fide originals. Placide was himself a 
host; and the awkward, quiet importance which he threw into the part—his immo- 
veable countenance, too dignified for a smile, and his second-hand dress coat, loose 
enough to enclose an alderman — were altogether as full of droll comedy as ever appeared 
in any of his most favorite laughter-moving exhibitions. Mrs. Wheatley has the very 
character in which her talents show to the greatest advantage — and she does it ample 
justice. Mrs. Vernon’s Mrs. Wiley cannot be too highly praised. We have in remem- 
brance at this moment some half dozen amiable mothers, one and all of whom could 
see themselves reflected there.’ Mrs. Gurner played with that truth and spirit which 
every day more and more convinces her friends of her rapid improvement. 
characters, she wilf soon become universally admired. 

Mrs. and Miss Watson have appeared in opera, through a short engagement, during 
the month. Both of these ladies have many admirers, created by the very agreeable 
manner in which they have exhibited their musical talents heretofore, at concerts and 
elsewhere. Mrs. Watson made her first appearance in this country as ‘ Cinderella,’ 
the music of which she executed with admirable effect, considering the disadvantages 
always attendant upon a début. Miss Watson appeared in the same opera as the Prince, 
and sang the music, as transposed for her, with as much truth and power as could be 
expected. We must confess, however, to a particular prejudice against the assumption 
by a lady of a male character in opera, most especially by one of the fine, delicate pro- 
portions of ‘little Miss Watson.’ It transforms the exhibition into a sort of burlesque, 
to say nothing of the difficulty of giving a just effect to the music by transposition, 
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and certainly can have no higher claimthan novelty to recommend it. There are 
many characters in opera in which Miss Watson’s voice and figure are especially avail- 
able, but the Prince in Cinderella is not one of them. The after performances of Mrs. 
and Miss Watson were well received, and attracted larger and better audiences than 
have latterly assembled at the Park. c. 


‘AmericAN THEATRE, Bowrery.— The same entertainments mentioned in the 
February number of this Magazine have prevailed, for the most part, at this establish- 
ment during the past month. Mr. Hamerry—a gentleman proverbial for his timely 
liberality, on all available occasions—having realized large receipts from the new play 
of Norman Leslie, generously awarded a benefit to the amiable and gifted author of the 
novel of that name, THeopore S. Fay, Esq. The house, we are gratified to say, 
was filled from pit to gallery, and the ‘ benefit’ was such, in reality — the result being a 
cheque from Mr. Hamblin in favor of Mr. Fay for one thousand and forty-four dollars. 


Tae Frankiin THEATRE continues to enjoy the favor of the play-going public, in 
no limited degree. The plays produced at this house have been, to say the least, 
effective — since they have served to fill the petite establishment with admiring audi- 
ences. Its stock company, it is generally conceded, is unexceptionable; and it haa its 
fair share of ‘stars’ — those twinkling luminaries, without whose evanescent light, 
(however erroneous the supposition,) most theatres are considered as being involved in 
little better than total darkness. 


Joun Howarp Payne, Esq. —The arrest and imprisonment of this gentleman by 
the Georgia Guard has been regarded by the public, in every quarter, as an act equally 
lawless and brutal; and the universal indignation which the event awakened, speedily 
caused the disbanding of a corps, the officers of which are forever wedded to ridicule 
and contempt by the exposé of their sometime prisoner. From this document, which 
is now for the first time before us, we make the annexed touching extract. The writer 
is describing the journey into Georgia, after his capture in Tennessee : 


‘The earlier part of the night was bright and beautiful. But presently a wild storm 
arose. The rain poured in torrents. The movements of our escort were exceedingly 
capricious ; sometimes whooping and gallopping, and singing obscene songs ; and some- 
times, for a season, walking, and in sullen silence. During one of the pauses in the 
blended tumult of the tempest and of the travelers, I chanced for a while to find myself 
by the side of the smooth and silky Mr. Absalom Bishop. My mind was absorbed in 
recollections of the many moments, when abroad, I had dwelt upon my innocent and 
noble country. I remembered that in one of those moments I had composed a song 
which has since met my ear in every clime, and in every part of every clime where I 
have roved. At that instant I was startled by the very air on which I was musing. It 
came from the lips of my companion. I could scarcelybelieve my senses: it almost seem- 
ed as if he had read my secret thoughts. ‘What song was thatI heard you humming?’ 
‘That ? ‘Sweet Home’ they call it, I believe. Why do you ask’? ‘Merely because it 
is a song of my own writing, and the circumstances under which I now hear it, struck me 
as rather singular.’ My partner simply grumbled that he was not aware I had written 
the song; but added, knowingly, that it was in the Western Songster, and the verses 
there generally had the authors’ names annexed. We halted at Young’s tavern. 
happened, curiously enough, that the Western Songster was the first object which caught 
my view upon the table, standing open at ‘Sweet Home,’ and fortunately for my chat- 
racter, with ‘the author’s name annexed.’ I pointed it out to Mr. Ross, and we both 
smiled.’ 


It is due to Georgia to add, that no where was the base act of a few cowardly igno- 
ramuses, dressed in a little brief authority, received with more marked evidences of 
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disapprobation, than in that state. The action of her legislature was prompt and 
effectual. 


Corresronpence. — A friend kindly corrects an error contained in a remark of Mr. 
F.rx1’s, copied into our number for January from that gentleman’s paper on American 
Literature in a London periodical. Contrary to the supposition of the writer, a large 
number ef copies of Rev. Dr. Beastey’s ‘ Search of Truth in the Science of the Human 
Mind’ was sold in this country, and the work was favorably noticed at much length in an 
able Western Review. It was also well received abroad. An eminent professor in the 
University of Gottingen reviewed it, in a celebrated German periodical, awarding to it the 
highest praise. It is true, however, that our Reviews on the sea-board took no notice 
of the work. So far, therefore, as their silence may be taken for public decision, in rela- 
tion to the merits of the volume, it may be said, in the language of Mr. Flint, to have 
‘fallen dead from the press.’ Possibly, however, these Reviews had good reason for 
their neglect. They might not have known what to think or say concerning a work 
which successfully disputed the claims of Scottish metaphysicians — claims which they 
had acknowledged and elevated to the skies. Truth, however, is mighty, and must 
prevail; and the author of the work in question may, we think, await without fear the 
award of time, and the result of a growing interest in the subject among our countrymen. 


ANOTHER correspondent craves to be heard in relation to Dr. Beas.ey’s paper in the 
last number of this Magazine, in refutation of M. Hume's argument against miracles, 
Without adopting the views there canvassed and impugned, ‘ Junius, Jr.’ believes he 
can show that the conclusions arrived at by the writer of the article are unsound. He 
says: ‘ Dr. Beas.ey, after stating Hume’s argument, asks: ‘ Because men sometimes 
tell falsehood, does it follow that there is no testimony which amounts to certainty ? 
I answer, that there are no testimonies which can be believed as certain, where ‘ there 
is an invariable experience amounting to certainty against them.’ This appears so 
obvious, that in all cases where the testimony is thus opposed, we conclude at once, 
except when the mind is previously occupied by prejudice, that the testimony is untrue. 
Dr. Beasley, in conclusion, asks: ‘ When, since the creation of the world, was such a 
testimony as that of the apostles and evangelists found to be false?’ I answer, that 
in the case of the Salem witchcraft, better testimony coming to us with ten times 
the probability, is not true.’ 


Sin Isaac Newron. —A great change in the public mind in relation to the character 
and renown of the eminent Newron is likely to be effected by a recent notice of the 
life and works of Fiamsteep, (his fellow laborer in ‘heavenly science,’) in the London 
Quarterly Review. It appears, upon undoubted authority, that Newton availed himself, 
in numerous instances, of Flamsteed’s labors, without acknowledgment, and after he 
became President of the Royal Society, treated the man to whom he was indebted for 
no small share of his reputation, with contumely, not to say contempt. Flamsteed, it 
appears, delivered to Newton, under a seal, an astronomical catalogue, (in the prepara- 
tion of which he had ‘ endured long and painful distempers by night-watches, and day- 
labors,’ and had expended a large amount of money,) with the strict injunction that it 
should not be made public, since it lacked revision, and preparation for the press. The 
subjoined extract explains itself : 


‘But the measure of poor Flamsteed’s persecution was not full. It was followed - 
with a spirit of rancorous hostility, and we must add, by an act of gross injustice, whic 
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nothing can excuse or palliate. After the last sheet of Flamsteed’s corrected and en- 
larged Catalogue was printed off, in December, 1712, his intention was, that the press 
should proceed with the Observations from which it had been derived, and which were 
made with the mural are: but ‘ whatever instances,’ he says, ‘I made to Sir Isaac New- 
ton to have the copy I had trusted to his hands, I could not prevail with him to return it.’ 
At last he wrote to Sir Isaac, in April, 1716, pressing him to return the night notes, also 
the 175 manuscript sheets of Observations made with the mural arc, which were trusted 
to his hands in March, 1708, with so much of the Catalogue as was delivered to him 
sealed up, at his own request, — to which, however, Sir Isaac did not condescend to 
make any reply. As Newton had now kept them eight years, though frequently request- 
ed to return them, Flamsteed at length determined to proceed against him for their 
recovery; and in the following month he sent his attorney to wait on Sir Isaac, but he 
would not be seen. That Flamsteed should have taken this last resource is the less 
surprising, after the several unsuccessful applications for the restoration of his property, 
which were wholly unheeded. But the reason for this became apparent so soon as the 
fact was known that the 175 manuscript sheets of Observations, which were to be kept 
by Newton, as a sacred deposit, had been handed over to Halley. ‘Newton,’ says 
Flamsteed (Letter 216) ‘has put my 175 sheetsinto Halley’s keeping: this is the height 
of trick, ingratitude, and baseness ; but I never expected any better from him since he gave 
my Catalogue into Halley’s hands. I can bear it. God forgive all his falseness.’ Thus 
it appears that the sealed Catalogue placed in Sir Isaac Newton’s custody, had also 
been given to Halley, and, with all its imperfections (distinctly stated to Newton as a 
reason against publishing it,) together with Halley’s mutilations, had actually been 
printed, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Flamsteed, who thus finding that all 
faith with him had been broken, that his Catalogue had been thus surreptitiously and 
clandestinely printed, and that his Observations also had been sent to the press in a 
garbled and improper manner, determined to break off all communication with him.’ 


Strange that the brow of Newron, at this late day, should be stripped of false lau- 
rels !— but such it should seem, must be the inevitable result. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


‘Sournern Lirerary Jovrnat.’— We ought, before this, to have mentioned a 
monthly magazine, bearing the above title, issued at Charleston, by the editor and pro- 
prietor, Danie, K. Wuiraker, Esq. It presents sectional and superior claims to the 
patronage of the South, which should not pass unregarded by that intellectual and 
populous portion of the republic. Among the original articles in the number for Feb- 
ruary, we remark an excellent one on the ‘Italian Poets of the Eighteenth Century’ — 
a review.of Givsepre Parri, from the pen of Mrs. E. F. Etter — whose recent loss 
to us of the North has been the great gain of the South, and of whose merits as a 
writer our readers are not ignorant. The first chapter of the ‘ Death of Grierson’ 
opens with spirit, and is, or we mistake its promise, the avant courier of a stirring tale. 
The continuation, however, of a story, where the interval is so long as a month, is an 
objectionable feature with most readers. There are just views and shrewdness in the 
paper on ‘Foreign Travel,’ and ‘ Medical Jurisprudence’ worthily fills the prominent 
place assigned to it. The literary notices seem to be marked by strict considerations 
of justice, and good judgment. Ostentatious, unmingled severity, born of private ill 
will, or a mere captious spirit, is very properly eschewed. The editor, from his arm- 
chair, sends forth a graphic sketch of the lamented Coron, author of ‘ Lacon,’ with 
whom he enjoyed for ten years an intimate acquaintance. We annex a brief extract: 


‘In a conversation we had with Mr. Colton, just before he left this country, he 
romised that in eighteen months we should see from his pen a work that would eclipse 
xis ‘Lacon.’ His design was most probably thwarted by circumstances, and the ‘ fine 

Roman hand,’ displayed in his ‘Lacon,’ can now furnish us with no more records to 
enlighten, to gladden, or to grieve the mind! Strange power of genius, which can thus 
infuse regret into the hearts of thousands who may never have known its possessor ! 
Mr. Colton partook largely of this unsafe gift— all who knew, admired him ; no one 
felt with, or for him. His manners and appearance were singular; and his conversa- 
tional powers extraordinary — they seemed equal to all subjects; and we think excelled 
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those of his pen. His egotism was excessive, and partly attributable, no doubt, to the 
low association he had manifestly been addicted to in England — since nothing tends so 
much to repress the propensity (inseparable from the consciousness of superior powers, 
and difficult to restrain) as good society. 

‘We have said that Mr. Colton’s appearance was singular: his eyes corresponded 
more with the description given by Madame de Staél, of those of Napoleon, than any 


we ever remember to have seen. Of gray— extremely penetrating — they were them- 
selves impenetrable. 


‘The aptness and appositeness of his illustrations were truly surprising. Nature 
and art were alike put in — requisition by the man of genius and the scholar ; and, 
1 


= we thought him the most triumphant man in conversation we had ever met 
with, 


Tue Structure or tHE Eve.— We have been both gratified and instructed in the 
perusal of this little book. It is a clear and, as far as pessible, wntechnical description 
of the structure of the eye —its outer case — the layers or coats beneath it — the magni- 
fiers — the means by which the picture of objects at different distances is formed only 
on the expansion of the optic nerve — the colored circle round the pupil, called the 
iris— the muscles which give motion to the cye-ball— and, lastly, the apparatus for 
furnishing and carrying away the tears. The author is Mr. Wittram Cray Wattace, 
Occulist to the New-York Institution for the Blind, and for many years Surgeon’s Assis- 
tant at the Glasgow Eye Infirmary. We annex the opening paragraph, which conveys 
a plain illustration of the great principle of those ‘ windows of the soul,’ about which 
so much has been said by novelists and poets, but the structure of which is rarely un- 


derstood : 


‘There are few who have not been pleased with the representations of a camera 
obscura. The light reflected from objects, after passing through a magnifying glass 
into a small chamber, with darkened walls and roof, and falling upon a sheet of paper at 
acertain distance from the glass, forms a beautiful picture upon the paper. The repre- 
sentation of the scene before the glass is so true to nature, that artists often avail them- 
selves of this method of making a correct landscape. The eye is just such an instrument, 
consisting of several magnifiers, placed in a dark chamber for a similar purpose. The 
light reflected from objects before it, passes through the magnifiers and forms a picture 
at the back of the eye, where the rays thus collected strike upon the fibres of the optic 
nerve, and vision is the consequence.’ 


BreckenripGe’s Appress. — The Address delivered in July, 1835, before the Eucleian 
and Philomathean Societies of the University of the city of New-York, has but recently 
been published. We have perused it with pleasure. The plan of the writer, ‘ to exhi- 
bit some of the features which peculiarly characterize our country, and to point out the 
duty of American youth, resulting from such a view,’ is well carried out, and the posi- 
tions and views of the Address sustained and illustrated in the several divisions of its 
subject, with much ability. America is shown to be eminently characterized as the 
depository of liberty ; her appropriate influence, especiaily in view of this sacred 
deposit, is considered ; the evils which threaten us from within, are exposed; the du- 
ties of American, youth, to themselves and to their country, are set forth; and an 
elevated and disinterested public spirit inculeated. The tendency of the Address is in 
all respects salutary, while its manner, void of florid sentences and elaborately-rounded 
periods, is well suited to the plain exposition of its sound views, and the enforcement 
of its valuable precepts. 


‘Yate Macazrne.’ — The first number of a neatly-executed magazine, thus entitled, 
and conducted by the students of Yale College, lies before us. Taking into cunsidera- 
tion the disadvantages of a ‘ first appearance,’ the contents of the work reflect no disho- 
nor upon the institution from whence it emanates. There are two or three superior 
original papers. Such are ‘Revolutions and their Tendencies,’ and ‘ The Sciot Girl.’ 
There is now and then a slight tinge of the sophomore spirit, but this is not strange. 
The whole is creditable, both in spirit and execution, to the young gentlemen concerned 
in its production. Three numbers, containing about forty pages, are proposed to be 
issued, should sufficient encouragement be offered, during each college term. 


hielo 
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New Booxs. — The following works were received at a late period of the month. 
Having merely skirred them, we are enabled for the present to do little more than 
indicate their character : 


‘Hersert WenpaA.t.’ — We are informed, that in this work the author makes his début 
in the literary world. The style is fluent, and the incidents, which are connected with 
our revolutionary history, possess interest. They strike us, nevertheless, as sometimes 
overdrawn, and in the details as bearing too strong a resemblance to the old school 
romances. A more strict adherence to the rraisemblable in the delineation of charac- 
ters in real life would certainly have added to the interest of the work. On the whole, 
however, ‘ Herbert Wendall’ is an effort creditable to the hitherto untried powers of the 
author. 


The following, from the first volume, contains but too mvch truth. The hero is 
assigning his motives for engaging in the service of his country : 


‘€T have motives of pride— that my country should be free, and myself a freeman. 
I have motives of interest — that the treasure which our fathers bequeathed to us should 
descend to posterity increased in value, not impaired by the hand of tyranny.’ 
7 7 for these privileges you are content tolabor and toil — perchance to die ? 
am.’ 


**What will be your reward ? 

** The success of the cause.’ 

** Let me answer the question,’ said the bandit. ‘ The prime of your life, the vigor 
of manhood, wili be spent in these exertions — anon will come the feebleness and help- 
lessness of age. Your cause may be successful, your country may be free, and a gene- 


ration grow up, enjoying the blessings of liberty purchased by your labors. They will 
be rich and incneenedd in goods. But you— the hand of poverty will bear heavily upon 
you; sickness and want will prey upon your frame. As a last resort, you will appeal 
to the generosity of that country to whose interests the best portion of your life was 
dedicated. You will be treated with neglect — with coldness — perchance with ridicule. 
As you feebly totter to the bar of your country’s justice, and falteringly ask a mere 
pittance for the few remaining years of your life —a pittance which may save you from 
starvation — your tale of distress will be told to unmoved countenances and averted 
eyes. How deep, how unmitigated will be the anguish of that unexpected hour? 
* © Your picture is a false one.’ 


* * He who lives half a century, will have abundant experience of its truth.’ ’ 


Laravetre. — Messrs. Leavitt, Lorp anv Company have just issued, in two beau- 
tiful volumes, ‘ Recollections of the Private Life of Generar Laravettre: by M. Jutes 
Croquet, M.D.’ We lament the poverty of time and space which compels us to pass 
so lightly over this valuable donation to the public. The work is written in the form of 
letters, many of which, addressed to Isatan Townsenp, Esq., of Albany, were by him 
translated, and published in a popular evening journal of this city—the Star. The 
volumes — which were translated in France, and are now published simultaneously in 
Paris and New-York — contain, one must need suppose, every thing which could inter- 
est the admirers of the great and good man whose private life they depict. The work 
is an admirable one, in every sense — copious and various in topics calculated to gratify 
every American. There are no less than forty excellent engravings on. wood, and seve- 
ral fac simile letters of Lafayette and his family, and other distinguished personages. 


Tue Femae Stupent. — This volume consists of a series of lectures, delivered by Mrs. 
Pue ps, late Vice-Principal of the Troy Female Seminary, before the pupils of that 
institution, during the two years’ absence of Mrs. Wittaxp in Europe. They embrace 
a wide range, in which it is intended to exhibit the nature and objects of female educa- 
tion, with outlines of the various sciences connected with it. Teachers of experience, 
as we gather from the author, are of opinion that the lectures will prove a valuable 
assistant in education, by affording a kind of synopsis for weekly reviewing lessons, in 
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the various departments of study, as well asa suitable reading-book for young ladies, in 
the school and in the family. 


‘Practical Purenotocy.’ —We are not sufficiently acquainted with the details of 
the science here treated of, to judge of the merits of the book. Itis the work of Mr. 
Siras Jones — a gentleman whose reputation as a lecturer upon Phrenology is perhaps 
as great as that of any illustrator of the science in the United States. The method he has 
chosen is that’ of analysis and synthesis. The individual is first viewed as a whole, 
then in reference tu the several physical systems, as it regards proportion ; then in rela- 
tion to the organs of the head; and lastly, by a critical inspection of the organs: then 
commences the synthesis, and inference of mental and moral manifestations. Pub- 
lished in Boston, by Russert, Suatruck anp WILLIAMS. 


‘Tue Boox or Gems.’ — Such is the appropriate title of the most beautiful volume 
we have ever seen, from any press in Christendom. Three hundred exquisitely-printed 
pages are devoted to many of the finest passages in fifty of the old English poets, from 
Chaucer down to Prior. These extracts have been made from the earliest copies of the 
several writers. They are presented as they were originally produced, and the peculiar 
orthography of each is retained. There are fifty-three engravings, by the first artists of 
Great Britain, with most of which the best engravings of the English annuals would 
but ill compare. There are in addition thirty-five fac simile autographs of the ancient 
masters of the lyre. Witey anp Lone’s, 161 Broadway. 


A View or tHe Wortp.— Messrs. Joun L. Piper anp Company have recently 
published, in a handsome volume of some six hundred and fifty pages, ‘A View of the 
World,’ as distinguished by manners, customs, and characteristics of all nations. By 
Rev. J. L. Braxe, A.M. The work is illustrated by eighty colored wood-cuts, inclu- 
ding a lithographic title-page, with a vignette representing Mercury, guided by Mi- 
nerva, bearing Science around the world. The design of the volume is, to serve as 
an accompaniment to the ‘American Universal Geography,’ by the same author, and 


to furnish the great mass of youth in our country with the descriptive portions of that 
science. 


VatvuasLe Catatocue. — Mr. Georce P. Putnam has compiled for Messrs. Witey 
anv Lone, and Leavitt, Lorp anp Company, a copious catalogue of books in the 
various departments of literature, including both foreign and American editions, metho- 
dically arranged. The whole is included under distinct divisions — as, works of fact ; 
speculative and scientific works; works of the imagination; and works on education. 
This range embraces history, biography, voyages and travels, geography, theology, 
divinity, medical science, general science, the arts, novels and tales, poetry, etc. This 
catalogue has been prepared with great care and labor, and will be found to supply an 
important desideratum to booksellers and book-purchasers. 


